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S I STEPPED FROM THE PLANE in a leading 
university center in Latin America, the 
student who met me said, “The first 
thing you must do is visit Roberto 

N———. He has just returned from the States 
violently anti-American.” 

At the first opportunity I did go to see him. 
Roberto was an outstanding young fellow. Born 
and reared in a Christian ener and educated in 
a mission school, he had gone to the U nited States 
after graduating from the univ ersity. He was not 
only intelligent but also keenly aware of the 
serious problems of his nation and sensitive to 
the injustice and suffering around him. In the 
course of our conversation, he said: 

I went to the United States with great hopes. I ex- 
pected to find there students who would understand 
the tragedy and agony of my people and would be 
anxious to encourage and help us as we tried to solve 
our problems. But I have returned sadly disillusioned. 

I am convinced that most people in the United States 

have no idea whatsoever of the social revolution in 

which we are caught today; worse still, that they 
have little interest in learning about it. | found your 
churches much concerned about beautiful worship, 
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new buildings, even spiritual revivals, but hardly any- 
one seemed to realize that Christian faith has any re- 
jation to racial, social, and economic problems. I 
heard Americans talk all the time about the freedoms 
they want us to have; no one seemed much concerned 
about the injustices we can no longer bear. What 
most disturbed me was to face the hysteria of anti- 
Communism. Should this continue, your nation will 
still less be able to understand the problems we face. 

I was not a Communist when I went to the States, 
nor am I one today. While studying there I never met 
a single party member, or even a “fellow traveler,” as 
you say. But I have returned convinced that the Com- 
munist is the only one who understands our problems, 
and that if you Americans continue on the road you 
are now following, many of my people will turn to 
Communism in despair. 


HIS stoRY may shock you. Of course, Ro- 
berto’s conclusions about America are un- 
fair, and his hope in Communism completely 
unwarranted. But do not think that he represents 
an isolated case. Reports indicate that an unfortu- 
nately large number of the leaders of the Com- 
munist movement in Africa are graduates of 
English and American universities. And there are 
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«Encounter 


hundreds of others in Asia and South America 
who have returned from their study in the States, 
sadly convinced that they must look elsewhere 
for help. 

The people of these three continents are caught 
in world revolution. As the foundations shake un- 
derneath them, they look to Americans for guid- 
dance. But the more we of the United States drive 
them to conclude that we do not understand 
their struggle and are unable or unwiiling to help 
them, the more Communism may appeal | to them. 

The writer of this book is a North American 
missionary who has spent a good part of the last 
twelve vears in hot spots of revolution in Latin 
America, and now lives in Brazil where the situa- 
tion is every day more critical and where the 
revolution threatens to break at any moment. 
This experience, together with constant contact 
with university students on this continent, has 
convinced me that, to no small degree, the future 
of Asia, Africa, and South America—and conse- 
quently of the United States as well—will de- 
pend upon our ability, as North Americans, to 
grasp the meaning of this revolution, to see the 
significance of Communism in relation to it, and 
to respond positively to the challenge with which 
it confronts us. 

This will not be easy. It makes demands upon 
us which will necessarily revolutionize our ways 
of thinking and acting. Tt pronounces a sentence 
of death on our self-centered, easy-going culture. 
Through it, much that we may believe to be 
Christianity is declared worthless, idolatrous, or 
irrelevant. Through 1 it, we are being measured by 
the plumb line of divine judgment. And woe 
unto us if we do not have the clarity of vision to 
see what is going on about us, or the mental, 
moral, and spiritual courage to respond to the 
Lord who confronts us in this critical hour. 

If this book is to fulfill its purpose, it must 
shock you to a rude encouter with revolution 
and force you to look at the world in a different 
way. It must also confront you with demands 
for action which are sobering in their implica- 


tions. Nothing less will be adequate to the situa- 
tion before us. 


FSPITE ALL THIS, hope rather than despair is 
the dominant mood of these pages. Many 


of my closest friends in South America 
have long since become convinced that North 
Americans will never be able to understand or 
meet the demands of this revolution. I do not 
agree with them, for two reasons: 

First, I have seen how Americans,! when they 
have the opportunity of a real encounter with 
revolution, do see what is happening and respond 
courageously, especially if this encounter is ori- 
ented “by a vital Christian understanding of life 
and history. For instance, it happened here last 
summer with a group of university students who 

came to Brazil for a Work Camp. Their first 
abrupt meeting with the revolution dismayed and 
disturbed them, it also showed them how super- 
ficial their thinking about their place in the mod- 
ern world had been. Their immediate reaction 
led some of them to conclude that the situation 
was hopeless. Yet as the summer experience con- 
tinued, in the fellowship of Christian students 
engaged in Bible study, work, and discussion, 
new hope and convictions were born. 

And the interesting thing is that these students, 
as they groped their way to a more enlightened 
and responsible position, also helped the Brazilians 
they met to a new appreciation and understand- 
Ing ‘of the United States, and made a unique con- 
tribution to the development of the Brazilian 
Student Christian Movement as it strives to meet 
precisely these problems of the revolution. 

When the students returned to the States, they 
carried with them a vision of their mission in the 
modern world and a sense of urgency, which are 
being caught by others with whom they are now 
associated. If this is happening with small groups 
of college students, it can and will happen with 
others as well. 


HE SECOND CAUSE for hope lies in my con- 
viction that something extremely significant 

is happening in history in our time. As I 
have lived through revolution and persecution, 
the Christian affirmation of God’s Lordship over 
history has come to me with new power. I can- 
not look at our present struggle, from the point 
of view of biblical faith, without being convinced 
that God is up to something in our world and 
that whatever the immediate future may bring, 
his Plan will go forward. In all this, our church 
and our nation are called to play a decisive role; 
and though we are weak, God is leading us, 
through suffering and danger, to new obedience. 

END 

1 Throughout these pages 7 shall use the word “American” to 
mean “North American.” I do this only for the sake of conven- 


ience, and with due apologies to all those who live in the southern 
half of the Western Hemisphere. 





By NORMAN A. HORNER 


Kentucky 


, 
Louisville, 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF MISSIONS is 
distinctly biblical. The mission- 
ary enterprise was born in the 

heart of God. It is not merely in ac- 

cordance with the New Testament; it 
was used of God to produce the New 

Testament. 

Unfortunately, many American 
Christians have grown up on a steady 
diet of missionary success stories and 
are not always prepared to digest 
weightier matters of missionary strat- 
egy. 

Two popular ideas of a missionary 
are as persistent as they are ridiculous. 
The first of these is a caricature; the 
second is a romanticism. The carica- 
ture pictures a missionary with a Bible 
in one hand and an umbrella in the 
other, preaching to a captive audience 
of “heathen” about whom he feels it 
unnecessary to learn anything except 
that they are “heathen.” The romanti- 
cist pictures him eagerly followed by 
throngs of “converts” who want noth- 
ing quite so much as to forsake their 
superstitious ignorance and adopt the 
American way of life. 

The tragedy is not in these absurd 
concepts of individuals. It is rather 
that whole denominations and mission 
societies persist in outmoded mission 
strategy in our revolutionary world. 
The world is in deep trouble, and 
missionary strategy must be adaptable 
to constant change. 

Let us examine briefly four revo- 
lutionary changes in mission strategy 
that we are witnessing in our genera- 
tion: 


First, the transition from paternal- 
ism to fraternal equality. The mod- 
erm missionary movement among 
Protestants began a little more than 
160 years ago, when imperialism was 
popularly accepted. The sending 
churches belonged to great colonial 
powers, particularly England. This is 
not to say the missionary movement 
generally prostituted itself to colonial 
ambitions. Missionaries were often the 
only effective protection against ruth- 
less exploitation of subject peoples. 

But the colonial idea was generally 
accepted, even among missionaries, 
and the psychology and vocabulary 
of imperialism was transmitted to 
those same missionaries. They spoke 
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Excerpts from an address by Norman A. Horner 


on his installation as dean and professor of 


missions at Louisville Theological Seminary. 


Four Revolutionar 


Changes in 


Missionary Strateg 


without embarrassment of “occupy- 
ing a field,” they claimed the rights of 
extraterritoriality wherever those ob- 
tained. And generally speaking, the 
“white man’s burden” concept was 
transmitted from the economic and 
political realms to the spiritual. 

In those days, missionary paternal- 
ism was largely inevitable, not only 
because of the colonial psychology, 
but also because in the pioneer stage 
of church establishment only the mis- 
sionaries were prepared to assume 
leadership. 

Today, except for anachronistic and 
regrettable vestiges, old-fashioned im- 
perialism is dead. We may proceed to 
the burial without much weeping. As 
a matter of fact, the Protestant mis- 
sionary movement is indirectly re- 
sponsible for its collapse. 

It has been said that the Chinese 
revolution began the day Robert Mor- 
rison set foot in Canton. That was in 
1807, a century before Sun Yat Sen, 
and a hundred and forty years before 
Mao Tse Tung. Through the opening 
of the Bible in China, through gen- 
eral education fostered by Christian 
schools, and the spirit of Christian 
freedom, Protestant missions have en- 
couraged the protest of exploited 


peoples against any sort of foreign 
domination. 

The modern world is torn by revo- 
lution, some of which is very ugly, 
but by no means all of it is commu- 
nistic. Make no mistake about Com- 
munism. It is the enemy of Christi- 
anity and of any proper world order. 
But do not label everything noncon- 
formist as Communism. 

Christianity itself is revolutionary. 
Christians were once accused of turn- 
ing the world upside down. If that 
charge is no longer made of us, are 
we truly and vitally Christian? 

The hands of the clock cannot be 
turned back. The days of European 
domination in Asia and Africa are fast 
passing. Since the end of the Second 
World War, we have witnessed an 
amazing spectacle. Six nations, repre- 
senting about 500 million people, have 
moved, since 1945, from a position of 
political dependence and tutelage to 
the status of sovereign independent 
states. Several others are struggling to 
be born. All of them are in the s0- 
called missionary world. 

Their new spirit of nationalism 
sometimes expresses itself violently, 
not discriminating carefully between 
missionaries and other foreigners who 
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are properly identified with their old 
grievances. This new freedom of ex- 
pression has brought some shocking 
disillusionment to us. We Americans 
have imagined that we are the most 
beloved among the nations, yet now 
we are discovering that we are re- 
sented in many parts of the world, 
and bitterly hated in some. 

The grievances people have against 
us are both rational and irrational. It 
doesn’t really matter which, but it 
means that we can no longer get 
away with the superior attitude we 
have so characteristically assumed. 
The “white man’s burden” has be- 
come the dark man’s grievance and, 
in the minds of people now emerging 
from subjection, we are lumped with 
the dominant powers, whether or not 
we have been guilty of imperialism. 

Missionary paternalism, once in- 
evitable, is no longer acceptable even 
in the few places where jg is still pos- 
sible. This in no matter for regret. It 
is exactly what we declared we were 
working toward all the time. 

To make the adjustment gracefully 
is no easier for missionary patriarchs 
than it is for parents who must accept 
the adulthood of their children as an 
accomplished fact. But parents who 
try to prolong the childhood of their 
sons and daughters are acting unreal- 
istically and detrimentally. 

So, the concept of “foreign mis- 
sions” is obsolete, not because it failed, 
but because it succeeded so well. 
With only a few exceptions, a Chris- 
tian Church is now rooted in every 
nation on earth. 


Second, the development from a 
rigidly denominational to an ecu- 
menical approach. Ecumenical does 
not mean nondenominational. The 
former is a triumph of the Spirit; the 
latter may be a devisive scandal. The 
movement toward co-operation has 
not outmoded denominations, nor 
have the denominational mission 
boards lost their usefulness. We must 
continue to strengthen and support 
our denominational boards; but we 
must also insist that mere perpetua- 
tion of denominational interests is not 
a large enough dimension for the 
Church’s world mission. 

We shall do well to recognize that 
many of our denominational ties are 
sociological rather than theological, 
historical reasons for our divisions 
which have no relevance to the 


AN IDEA World Mission Workshops! 


| Fess YEAR Concord Presbytery 
held four workshops during 
the month of January in prepara- 
tion for the World Mission Season. 
Purpose of these institutes was 
twofold: to inspire these in local 
churches who would be conduct- 
ing the World Mission Program, 
and to stimulate interest in the sub- 
ject among Presbyterians gen- 
erally. 

According to S. C. Farrior, 
chairman of Presbytery’s Commit- 
tee on World Missions, workshops 
were held in Marion, Concord, 
Hickory, and Statesville, N. C. 
Three missionaries _ participated: 
Dr. Carleton White from Congo, 
Mrs. Z. V. Myers from Mexico, 
and Miss Alice Longenecker from 
Congo. 

The same program was followed 
at each place. Following a get- 
acquainted period and welcome by 
the host pastor, a devotional period 
was built around Dr. Ben Rose’s 
sermon “God’s Love for the 
World, the Message and Motive 
for Christian Missions.” 


Heart of the afternoon’s pro- 
gram was a 50-minute workshop 
period in which those present were 
divided into four groups: Sunday 
School Teachers—Children’s Divi- 
sion; Sunday School Adults; Youth 
leaders; and Women’s Leaders. 


Many attended the evening wor- 
ship service who could not get to 
the afternoon session. This fea- 








tured an address by one of the 
missionaries and a color film on the 
work of Christian people in India, 
plus color slides from other fields, 
notably Mexico, Dr. D. J. Gim- 
ming of the Beard of Worid Mis- 
sions, spoke at the last meeting. 

With the full blessings of Pres- 
bytery, these workshops were 
planned and executed by the Com- 
mittees on World Missions of both 
the Presbytery and the Presby- 
terial. A. joint letter went to all 
pastors and sessions stressing the 
place of World Missions in the 
FORWARD WITH CHRIST program and 
asking these local groups to urge 
their leaders to attend. 

Colorful flags and maps from the 
Board of World Missions provided 
authentic atmosphere at each insti- 
tute, and pamphlets and study 
guides were available at the litera- 
ture tables. Particularly helpful 
was the ten-page mimeographed 
folder prepared in advance by the 
committee and containing sugges- 
tions for teaching, pointed facts 
about World Missions, charts 
showing the cost of missions, and 
the amounts given by the Presby- 
tery during the past seven years. 
Each folder held a copy of Dr. 
Rose’s sermon. 

Thirty-three churches in Con- 
cord were represented last year, 
according to Mr. Farrior, and those 
who came were so enthusiastic that 
the plan is being tried again this 
year. END 








younger churches. That is one of the 
important reasons why the modern 
ecumenical movement began in mis- 
sion lands. 

The word ecumenical means a great 
deal more than interdenominational, 
it also means international. There is a 
vogue in our day to delete the word 
“foreign” from missionary vocabu- 
lary. This is a protest against inequal- 
ity among Christian communities, and 
it is commendable. But we must re- 
member that political boundaries still 
exist; in the eves of governments, mis- 
sionaries from other lands are still 
foreigners. 


I am increasingly impatient with 
the idea that the day for sending mis- 
sionaries abroad is past. Foreign mis- 
sionaries will always be needed, even 
by completely autonomous churches. 
International cross-fertilization of 
ideas is in the interest of enrichment 
and growth. But it is a two-way traf- 
fic. We must learn not only to send 
but also to receive. 

We may look forward enthusias- 
tically to the time when more Chris- 
tian leaders from other lands will 
serve in our churches and teach in our 
seminaries. Meanwhile, we must ac- 
cept increasing responsibility for help- 
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THINGS TO COME 


Quotations from three important speeches delivered at Seventh 
National Assembly, United Church Women held in Cleveland. 








CHESTER BOWLES—Professor Arnold Toynbee says 
that no fewer than 20 recorded civilizations before 
ours of the West have tried to climb up the face of 
the cliff of history. Each 
in its turn stirred out of 
the peaceful slumber of a 
static primitive society, 
left safety behind, and 
sought to reach the next 
great ledge of a universal 
civilization based on the 
consent of the governed. 
Sixteen have already per- 
ished in the attempt, and 
all others but our own 





have seriously faltered. 

In each of these earlier attempts, Toynbee sug- 
gests, the ship of civilization has crashed on the reef 
of one or both of two central human problems 
which he calls War and Class. 

By war Toynbee means not only fighting itself, 
but the militarism and reliance on force that comes 
in its wake. 

By crass, Toynbee refers to all those economic 
inequalities and racial or religious discriminations 
which perpetuate the domination and exploitation 
of one group over another and sow seeds of dissen- 
sion in any community. 

In one sense each previous civilization which failed 
may be said to have committed suicide. If something 
within itself had not weakened it, given it a fatal 
failure of nerve, and robbed it of the ability to at- 
tract the loyalty of its people, no outside force 
would have been strong enough to stop it. 

Thus the shape of our own challenge seems clear: 





how to put an end to war and establish a rough 
equality of human opportunity. 

Class can involve race, color, and religion as well 
as economic status. It is more comprehensive and 
less identifiable than the problem of War. It can 
also be more personal and more embittering. It 
offers none of war’s peculiar relief in glory or glam- 
our. Yet it is deep enough to cause a resort to devas- 
tating civil strife and even to war itself. The forces 
which flow from it will, for good or evil, write the 
history of our time and determine the future of 
America and western civilization. 


JAMES H. ROBINSON, minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A.—Europe was the land of yesterday 
and we are the people of today. But Asia is the land 
of tomorrow and Africa is the land of the day after 
tomorrow, and these are 
the areas in which the 
great issues of the future 
will be decided. I submit, 
however, that there are 
two important questions: 
(1) Will Soviet imperial- 
ism let them wait until 
tomorrow? (2) Will na- 
tionalism let either them 
or us wait until the day 
after tomorrow? 

Shaping up is a mighty effort, fostered by the hope 
of freedom-loving people for a full share in their 
own future and destiny. ... This effort is fed by 
hunger for political security as well as by the desire 
to satisfy physical hunger. The great masses of 
people are determined to end the exploitation of 


ing Christians from the younger 
churches to share American educa- 
tional facilities, especially where com- 
parable opportunities do not exist in 
their own homelands. Missionary pa- 
ternalism can never be properly eradi- 
cated so long as the education of 
Christian leaders in the younger 
churches is markedly inferior to that 
of the missionaries. — 

We need consecrated imagination 
and resourcefulness to seek every con- 
ceivable way for preaching an ancient 
Gospel to a modern world. It is now 
impossible or inadvisable to send 
either American or European mission- 
aries to some parts of the world. We 
commonly refer to these as “closed 
lands.” 

But where they may be closed to 
us, they are not closed to African and 
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Asiatic Christians who are potential 
missionaries but whose churches do 
not have the financial resources to 
send them. They could witness with a 
freedom and cultural identification 
our missionaries have never known. 

To offer them our financial assist- 
ance could become the most dynamic 
and fruitful Christian service we ever 
rendered. Unfortunately, many 
American Christians are not prepared 
to accept this as a legitimate use of 
missionary money. 


Third, the development of a more 
realistic approach to people who live 
in constant poverty and underprivi- 
lege. For a hundred and fifty years, 
Protestant missions have worked he- 
roically and skillfully, but with 


limited means, to alleviate hunger and 
poverty, both physical and spiritual. 

I do not accept the dictum that a 
man can’t be a Christian on an empty 
stomach. I know far better Christians 
than I who never have enough to eat, 
who enjoy none of the freedom I take 
for granted, and who have apparently 
little hope of improving their eco- 
nomic and social lot. Yet, poverty and 
underprivilege are not conducive to 
spiritual health, and I refuse to believe 
that they are any longer inevitable in 
any part of the world. 

Today, agencies of the United Na- 
tions, of our own government, and 
private foundations with vast financial 
resources are everywhere offering 
their help. A significant factor in this 
new urgency is the effort to keep 
these lands from Communist domina- 
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their lives and their lands. They are awake and mov- 
ing toward their goal like a tidal wave. 

It is due to an accident of history that Commu- 
nism in its most pronounced form is active in the 
world simultaneously with aroused hopes for free- 
dom and security. We give the Communists far too 
much credit. They have merely been more willing to 
understand the nature of crisis, and more skilled in 
temporarily siding with—and then confounding—its 
basic aims and hopes, while they exploit the misery, 
ignorance, and suffering of the people. . . . Modern 
materialism in these areas is older than Communism. 
It began taking shape before Gandhi was born. 

Nor is contemporary nationalism the depraved 
nationalism of Hitler and Mussolini. It is rather the 
yearning of men to be free of all exploitations from 
within and without, the will for self-determination 
and self-help, and the desire to work in the family of 
nations for peace, security, and the abundant future. 

Freedom has its price. It was purchased by faith, 
heartache, and hard work, plus the fortunes and lives 
of those who bequeathed it to the world. It costs no 
less today to defend, maintain, and extend. Far too 
many Americans have forgotten this plain, simple 
fact. We must have faith enough in ourselves and 
in the great masses of people to commit our finest, 
most dedicated, ablest, and best-trained young men 
and women on a voluntary basis to the cause of dem- 
onstrating democracy to the world. 

We must be humble enough to take our friends 
into our confidence at decision-making levels, in- 
stead of trying to drag them along after decisions are 
made. The small nations are important to world 
peace and security. Their opinions should not be 
treated lightly, but rather with respect, even when 
they differ from ours. We must be willing to share 
our wealth and our living standards and to pledge 
our lives and our fortunes if necessary to secure the 
blessings of freedom and peace for the world. 

Though the hour is late and there is not much 
time left for positive action, there is enough if we 





act in ways that assist Asians and Africans to be 
partners and not charitable wards. With or without 
us, they are going to be free and eventually have 
first-class status in the family of nations. 


It is my hope and my faith that we will be forth- 
right, humble, honest, sacrificial, and ingenious 
enough to help achieve freedom for all men as we 
work in concert with them. Not because it is good 
for us but good for all; not because it is merely a 
defense against Communism, but because it is the 
witness to what we believe. Not because it is wise, 
but because it is the way and the will of God. 


M. A. THOMAS, minister, Mar Thoma Church of 
India—We as members of the Church must look at 
the world in revolution from the perspective of the 
Cross and the Resurrec- 
tion. Our faith enables us 
to look from a_ higher 
perspective, to see history 
on a larger canvas. This 
will make us unafraid of 
this revolution and give us 
the power to act crea- 
tively. 

Freedom is the ultimate 
goal of the revolution. 
“Ve shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” “What is truth?” 
Pilate asked our Lord Jesus Christ, who said, “/ am 
the ... truth.” So only a true knowledge of Him 
will bring true freedom to the peoples. In Him is the 
freedom and security for a free community. 

When we are bound by Christ, we are liberated. 
The tremendous missionary task of the Church arises 
from this fact. Christ has to be made known to the 
world in search of freedom. A desperate world in 
search of understanding and peace will never find 
it apart from Christ, who alone is the source of the 
reconciliation. 


tion, because as we have been told so 
often, Communism breeds in the 
swamps of poverty and despair. 

Some secular organizations are 
more interested in keeping Commu- 
nism out than putting Christianity in. 
Yet, they welcome the collaboration 
of missionaries trained in agriculture, 
public health, and literacy education. 
This is so golden an opportunity for 
Christian missions that Bishop Lidden 
referred to it as the “third dimension” 
of the missionary enterprise. 

The Church has more important 
business than fighting Communism, 
but she has neither the financial means 
nor the personnel to heal the world’s 
sores alone. She must never look dis- 
dainfully on collaboration with other 
agencies whose purposes are also 


good. 


IV. 


Finally, there is the need to clean 
up our own back yard. We must now 
recognize that no part of the world is 
any longer unaware of our family 
skeletons. Modern communications 
are very convenient; they are also ter- 
ribly revealing. We have lost prestige 
in the world, partly because other 
people now quite generally know the 
shortcomings we have always had, 
but which until recently were less 
publicized abroad. 

It is not literally true that “eleven 
o'clock on Sunday morning is the 
most segregated hour” in America, 
yet it comes so close to being true 
that the rebuke is thoroughly embar- 
rassing. We pontificate against apar- 
theid in South Africa. There is no 


moral justification for apartheid, but 
we are scarcely the ones to sit in judg- 
ment. 

For a hundred and fifty years we 
have been scandalized at India’s caste 
system. Probably no other social prac- 
tice has been more convincing evi- 
dence to Americans of the depth of 
entrenched evil in non-Christian so- 
ciety. We are right to speak out 
against social inequality, but we must 
speak of our own caste system as well 
as India’s. Ours is more subtle, but our 
preaching against theirs has a hollow 
ring unless we are also repentant of 
our own. 

In our concern for other parts of 
the world do we sometimes seek es- 
cape from the problems at home? If 
we have become impervious to our 
own, we shall be accountable to God. 
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Rev. Alex McCutchen and Mrs. William Rule confer with council for youth groups. Per- 
haps by the time these young people are adults, the Congo Church will be autonomous. 


The Indigenous 
Church 
In a Changing Congo 











@ Too many Christians have been superficially evangelized 
without being truly “born again.” As a result there have been 
tremendous and serious defections from the faith, even on the 
part of church leaders. 


@ Many of the intellectuals, the emerging middle class of 


Congolese, are not finding in the Church the answer to their 
souls’ needs. 


Pd It would be dishonest to give the impression that people in 
the Kasai are eager to hear the Gospel now 
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By WILLIAM H. CRANE 


Luluabourg, Africa 


URING THE FIRST DECADE of this 
D century our Presbyterian Mis- 

sion in the Congo, entered 
upon an Era of Evangelistic Growth 
that continued until World War IL. 
Whole villages were receptive to the 
Gospel over a territory as large as 
North and South Carolina put to- 
gether. Missionaries began to feel a 
new kind of pressure born of the 
knowledge that thousands of villages 
were open to evangelization for the 
first time, and if they were going to 
be claimed for Christ they must be 
claimed quickly. 

The stations of Mutoto, Lusambo, 
Bulape, Bibanga, and Lubondai were 
opened up. Later Kasha, Mboi, and 
Moma were added to the number. 
Still later the growth of the new post- 
World War Il city of Luluabourg 
led to a new station, 

As the Presbyterian Mission of a 
generation ago faced the challenge of 
this great “open door,” different 
schools of thought emerged. There 
were those who favored immediate 
and unlimited expansion, even if it 
meant occupying the field with an un- 
trained or half-trained ministry. Oth- 
ers favored a slower, steadier growth 
that would enable us to consolidate and 
build a strong indigenous Church, un- 
der a strong indigenous ministry. 

Several factors made the decision 
of strategy an extremely painful one: 
(1) The Roman Catholic Church had 
launched a program of extensive evan- 
gelization. (2) Hundreds of young 
men were leaving the villages to live 
in the disturbing environment of the 
mining camps and trading posts, where 
the restraints of tribal life were not 
known. (3) No one knew how long 
this “open door” would remain open. 
Tribal chiefs were sending representa- 
tives to the Mission asking, “How long 
shall we wait for an evangelist?” 


prow TO SAY, THE EXPANSIONIST 
strategy won out. As fast as they 
could be taught to read and write, to 
tell Bible stories and catechise, cate- 
chists were sent out to occupy the 
villages. The level of training of these 
men was raised through the years, but 
never reached the high standards nec- 
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essary to the training of a qualified 
leadership. It was thought that quan- 
tity was more important than quality 
at that stage of the game. 

The Holy Spirit has signally blessed 
the ministry of these men, despite their 
limited gifts. Today over 70,000 Chris- 
tians gather to give honor to Christ 
in over 2,000 places of Christian wor- 
ship. The influence of the Christian 
community upon the life of the Kasai 
is out of all proportion to the numeri- 
cal strength of the Church. 

But this growth has not been real- 
ized without paying a price. I do not 
say this as an implied criticism of the 
missionaries of yesterday. Many of 
them who are still on the field see the 
results of expansionist strategy and 
are alarmed by it. 

The great slogan of yesterday was 
the evangelization of the world in our 
generation. That slogan still has truth 
for our time, if we understand that 
chronological time does not set the 
limits of the evangelistic task. Christ 
expects every generation to respond 
to His Great Commission with all the 
resources of His grace with which 
His Spirit endows us. But He does not 
expect us to act as if His redemptive 
activity is limited to the work of one 
generation. 

“Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you” is just as much a part of the 
Great Commission as the “going” and 
“preaching.” The life and growth of 
the people of God in the fellowship 
of the Church is an essential part of 
the evangelistic task. 

The price that we have paid is this: 

(1) While we have given lip serv- 
ice to the ideal of a “self-governing, 
self-supporting and_ self-propagating 
church,” all too much emphasis is still 
placed upon the Mission, the central 
stations of which constitute the cen- 
ters of loyalty for the Christian con- 
stituency. : 

The native church is all too often 
treated as a subordinate administrative 
unit of the Mission, through which 
control of the Christian community 
is delegated to native pastors and 
elders. Christians still tend to think of 
themselves as “the people of the Mis- 
sion” rather than “the people of the 
Church.” 

This situation is further complicated 








































Elder Ngai Louis of the Bibanga Church is one of many devoted leaders who must 


carry increasing responsibility for the Church of Christ in Congo. 


by the growth of mission institutions, 
such as schools and hospitals, which 
profess to be servants of the Church, 
and yet often seem to have a separate 
existence apart from any considera- 
tion for the Church. 

(2) Too many Christians have been 
superficially evangelized, without be- 
ing truly “born again.” As a result 
there have been tremendous and seri- 
ous defections from the faith, even on 
the part of church leaders. (Near 
Luputa there is a community of ex- 
pastors and ex-evangelists who call 
themselves O.T. Christians, because 
they have reverted to the ancient 
custom of polygamy.) 

(3) Many of the intellectuals, the 
emerging middle class of Congolese, 
are not finding in the Church the an- 
swer to their soul’s needs. This is due 
not only to the pressure of material- 
ism, which presents itself as an alter- 
native to Christianity, but because the 
Christian faith in which they were 
raised has not been made sufficiently 
challenging to them. It is epitomized 


for them in the onerous duty of go- 
ing to Sunday morning worship in an 
untidy mud-and-stick chapel and lis- 
tening to a half-literate catechist hold 
forth on the necessity of giving a 
franc to the Lord every Sunday so 
that their names may be written in 
heaven. 

(4) It would be dishonest to give 
the impression that people in the 
Kasai are eager to hear the Gospel 
now, and that thousands are eagerly 
awaiting the arrival of a missionary or 
a pastor to make their profession of 
faith and be baptized. It is true that 
there are large numbers in catechumen 
classes and large numbers being ad- 
mitted into the Church. The majority 
of them are women and children, es- 
pecially in the older sections of our 
field. But in many places, the hearts 
of the people are gospel-hardened and 
the people receive with indifference 
the arrival of the missionary or pastor 
in their village. 

(5) Probably the most alarming 
feature of the situation (See page so) 
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Difficult Opportunity 


A Leader in Our Program of Negro Work, Himself 
An Outstanding Negro Churchman, Brings Back 
First Hand Word from Our Mission Fields 


By LAWRENCE BOTTOMS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


E CAN BE PROUD of the work that the Church 
Wis been doing in Brazil and in Africa. We can 
be proud of the influence it is having . . . that 
there are people who believe in the Protestant Church 
both in Brazil and in Africa. I was gratified to learn 
that when employers hire people to work in their 
homes, even the homes of Catholic people, they hire 
Protestant youth because they feel these possess greater 
integrity than the people trained in their own Church. 
Naturally I was gratified to hear also from the gov- 
ernor of that particular area that they would welcome 
Negro missionaries and he emphasized it by saying, 
“because the Protestant Church is getting deeper into 
the character of people than the Catholic Church.” The 
thing that impressed me a great deal was the thing that 
I believe was the concern of John as he wrote the Book 
of Revelation,—that the Church not lose its influence in 
the affairs of those people who live in Brazil and in 
Africa and in Portugal—that the Church not lose its 
zeal to influence the affairs of men. John, too, was deal- 
ing with people who, were having to decide whether 
they would say Lord Jesus or Lord Caesar. He was 
continually pointing out to the Church that there is a 
danger that its influence in the affairs of men may be 
weakened. 


WHEN WE THINK of the work of the Church 
(and we can be proud of a great deal of the work that 
it has done in the early years) we must be continuously 
concerned that the Church not lose its influence. It can, 
because we are living in a restless world. I knew it be- 
fore I left America but I saw it in Brazil. I could sense 
it in Africa. It’s not being expressed in the Congo as it’s 
being expressed in other parts of Africa, but you can 
sense that there is a great unres st—people searching for 
the Truth, searching for ways in which to belong. 


These are not a people wanting us to do something to them 
or for them, but something with them for the mutual advan- 
tage of human kind. If we fail to see that and do that, we 
face the real danger of /osing our influence. 


Sometimes we get the idea that these revolutions 
through which we are passing, these critical situations, 
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are entirely racial matters. When you look at it from 
a southern viewpoint you emphasize that it is race. If 
you look at in from the colonial viewpoint you think 
that it is difficulty between the colonies and ‘the coun- 
tries who govern the colonies. Or as you see it from 
the viewpoint of capital and labor you think that per- 
haps here lies the trouble. All of these are but symptoms 
of a deeper trouble that the Church must deal with. 


In the world there are a few people who govern and 
many people who are governed. As we begin to see and 
understand the signs of the time. we realize that the 
people who are governed are revolting against the peo- 
ple who govern, because they have always governed 
for their own advantage. 


THE MAIN Jos which God has given to the 
Church is that of comfort. “Comfort ye my people,” 
saith the Lord. But I found that there were times in 
my own experience when I was in Brazil that I was not 
able to bring comfort to people because as I looked at 
some of the Brazilians who were white, who were il- 
literate, who were poor, who did not have sanitary 
situations in their homes, who did not have the eco- 
nomic advantages that we have in America, I felt that 
I was better than those people. And I knew that as a 
missionary I could not bring comfort to those people 
because I was putting myself on the side of a privileged 
group, of a group that had power. I could preach the 
message of the Lord Jesus Christ, yes. I could tell 
people what the Bible said, yes. But I could not live it 
because of the fact that I kept believing in a privileged 
class to which I belonged in America, in an economic 
power structure that gave me more power than the 
people in Brazil had. 


In Brazil one can get people to work for four or five 
dollars a month. I was quite willing to accept the pre- 
vailing wage deal because that meant that I would have 
more money to spend on myself, again identifying 
myself with money and with power and not putting 
myself on the side where I would be able to comfort 
these people. We must see and realize that here in this 
particular work, if we are going to be missionaries, we 
must be able to give comfort to those people. 
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The author (center) with Dr. 
D. J. Cumming and Dr. S. J. 
Patterson about to take off 
in Mission plane in Brazil. 


WE'VE HEARD TIME and time again that we 
ought to send Negro missionaries to Africa. The way is 
opened and I think we ought to send them. But if you 
send in a Negro missionary who takes this viewpoint 
from America as I was doing, that Negro missionary 
won’t do any more on the mission field than the white 
missionaries already have. It is not a change of the color 
scheme that is needed, it’s a change of the spiritual 
scheme wherein we put Christ at the head and lose our- 
selves and bring comfort to the people. That’s our one 
task. That’s our one job and I think that because we 
have been spoiled by things we are finding it difficult 
to perform that task. 

Many times we are unaware of what’s going on. We 
are unaware of the unrest that’s in the minds and in the 
hearts of people. We stood on the street corner in 
Brazil sometimes and we saw the people going home, 
catching a bus. They all got in line in orderly manner, 
every individual taking his place and they went into 
the bus, everybody taking his place with no one push- 
ing. 

We went to a show one night and the people stood 
in an orderly line. But when we got into that show and 
there flashed on the screen a picture of the American 
Navy in Korea fighting the Communists, bedlam broke 
loose. The same people who had been standing in line, 
orderly and considerate of others, broke loose protest- 
ing the operation of an American Navy against the 
Communist people because they thought that the Com- 
munists were giving them hope. They reason that the 
Communists are the only ones who can give them some- 
thing that they can get hold of, something tangible, 
something with teeth in it which would make it pos- 
sible for them to have life and have life in more abun- 
dance. I asked myself the question, “Would they pro- 
test for the Protestant Church in the same way?” If 
they would not then the Protestant Church is in grave 
danger. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH must continue to 
take advantage of the foundations which they have al- 
ready laid and move on out further as it understands 
what is happening in the hearts and minds of people. 

I was in the office in Atlanta the other day and a 


white man came in, a minister, and spoke to me. He 
was concerned about this revolution that we have here 
in our own section and he said, “Bottoms, you got 
plenty sense.” Then he went on to tell me what he 
thought should happen. The remarkable thing is that 
he never gave me a chance to express any sense I had! 
I knew what was in his mind. He thought that I should 
be a contented follower, that 1 should accept what he 
says and do the thing that ought to be done according to 
his viewpoint. He said, “You can never force people to 
give you freedom.” I agreed with him. But he didn’t 
know that you can’t force people to stay in slavery 
either, and he didn’t give me a chance to tell him that. 
We have got to come to a place where we can see the 
vital issues where they are. 


THE PEOPLE in Brazil and in Africa are not 
going to be contented followers. I think Christ knew 
that people would not be contented followers and that’s 
the reason He wanted them to be creative followers, 
that they might become a part of the planning, of the 
policies, of the things that are going to happen. 

In North Brazil a group of the Brazilian men came to 
talk about mission work. The particular question came 
up about Negroes coming to Brazil. I asked if they 
would welcome Negro missionaries in Brazil and a 
brilliant young minister said yes. He said, we would 
like to have them come if it’s all right with the mission. 
In my own mind loomed the thought that that remark 
meant one of two things: Either the missionaries were 
against Negro missionaries coming or the mission 
forces made all the policies. I asked him. “Do you think 
the mission forces would not want Negro mission- 
aries?” He said, “No, that’s not it at all.” Well then it 
wasn’t necessary to ask the other question, They, too, 
must be a part of policy making that they may become 
creative followers of God and God works in that way. 


THERE ARE UNEVEN ECONOMIC SITUATIONS that 
arise because of the industrial age and we must find 
some way in order that abundant life may come to all. 
Again in Brazil we found cities like Sao Paulo, Belo 
Horizonte, and Rio growing rapidly, outgrowing them- 
selves and outgrowing their utilities. (See page 39) 






































Wherein top executives of the Board of World Missions, asked this question: 
If you had one thing to say to the Church, what would it be? make reply. 


“If you ask me.... 
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Now! There is no other word in our vocabulary that so 
points up the urgency of our situation today as this “now.” 
Because this is the only generation that we can reach and this is 
the only time that is given us, we must proclaim the Gospel now. 
The time is made more urgent by all that is happening in our 
disturbed world. Pressures are increasing, the speed of change is 
accelerating, every effort made today could be worth many 
times what the same effort might be worth tomorrow. If there 
is one word to give you for our day and for our time it is: 
“Witness now.” 
—D. J. CUMMING 
Educational Secretary 


























Our Church needs to dedicate itself anew to obeying the Great 
Commission and to following the example Christ set for us. 

“And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their syna- 
gogues and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing 
every sickness and all manner of disease among the people. 

“But when he saw the ntultitude, he was moved with com- 
passion because they fainted, and were scattered abroad, as sheep 
having no shepherd. 

“Then saith he unto his disciples, the harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few; 

“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send 
forth labourers into his harvest.” 

—HUGH BRADLEY 
Field Secretary 





















































1 would plead for the support of the following recommendation 


of the 1955 General Assembly of our Church: 


“That the Assembly encourage our churches to make their con- _ 
tributions for World Missions through the regular budget and 
the special projects approved by the Missions and the Board, 
and discourage the ya of contributions to unapproved 
extras; and that churches and individuals having sddieioust funds 
to give to the cause of World Missions be urged to contribute 
these to help cefray the cost of sending out the new missionaries 
anticipated in the FORWARD WITH CHRIST program.” 


The level of the budget must be raised from year to year and 
maintained, if we dare send out the additional new missionaries 
called for in the rorwarp witH cHRist Program. There is the 
——CURRY B, HEARN 
Treasurer. 
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“Do your relief work through your Church,” should receive 
greater emphasis and bring forth a hearty response, The reli- 
gious bodies of America are sending abroad 87 per cent of all 
nongovernmental relief, according to a recent survey, The im- 
portance and value of sending help to the needy through church 
channels can be realized when it 1s known that greater good can 
be done in this way, at less expense, and that foreign distribution 
is done by Christian pastors and workers. 

Giving through your Church is not only the best way, it is the 
Christian way, as your gifts of food, clothing, medicines, etc., 
become a Christian witness to the love of Christ for suffering 
humanity. 

—PAUL B. FREELAND 
Overseas Relief and Inter- 
Church Aid Secretary 
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Since our Lord has commanded us to make disciples of all na- 


tions, and since today our Church has a wonderful Cte ; 


to preach the Gospel:to more than 40 million people in eight 
countries, we mustenet fail to send the needed missionaries soon! 

There is no better ‘way;to state our problem than in the words 
of Jesus, who said,““The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labor- 
ers are few.” Likewise there is no other solution than His words, 
“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send 
forth laborers into his harvest.” 

Until all of us realize the critical shortage of overseas workers 
(only about one for each 100,000 people) and until all of us are 
united in, fervent daily prayer for the needed workers, there 
seems little hope that our Church will be able to send out the 
missionaries: who are so greatly needed. 

Let us unite our hearts in earnest prayer that many more of 
our well qualified young men and women will answer the call. 

EUGENE L. DANIEL 
Candidate Secretary 
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First inaugurated 70 years ago by two Ameri- 





can women, this February 17 World Day of 
Prayer will be observed by 20,000 U. S. Com- 
munities and people in every corner of the 
earth. This year’s program is written by 


American Indian leaders. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
to be Marked Around the Globe 











DAY OF PRAYER begun by a 

small group of U.S. women 70 

vears ago will be marked by 
millions of Christians around the 
globe in services dedicated to world 
peace and understanding. On Friday, 
Feb. 17, the World Day of Prayer 
will be observed in more than 20,000 
U. S. communities and in more than 
134 other countries on almost every 
continent and island. 

At services circling the earth for 
more than twenty-four hours, people 
of all ages and races will pray in more 
than a thousand languages and dia- 
lects for understanding among the na- 
tions of the world. And with their 
prayers will go offerings of money 
and material goods to help relieve 
human need and suffering wherever it 
exists. In the United States alone last 
year, World Day of Prayer offerings 
provided more than $460, 958 for co- 
operative Christian ministries in 
health, education, and welfare at home 
and abroad. 


HE PROGRAM is prepared each year 
by an author from one of the 134 
cooperating countries. This 7oth year 
is marked by a service written by 
American Indian leaders from the 
Cook Training School in Phoenix, 
Arizona. In developing the theme, 
“One flock, one shepherd,” the pro- 
gram abounds in the picturesque and 
expressive language of a people living 
close to nature, with lessons in tree 
and leaf, in the winds, in the sunset. Its 
call is from “The Mighty One, God 
the Lord, who speaks and summons 
the earth from the rising of the sun to 
its setting,” to a oneness that alone can 
bring peace. 
In the theme and the far-flung call 
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can be seen an analogy to the story of 
a shepherd on a lonely ranch in 
America’s West. His violin, the only 
close companion during long winter 
evenings, was out of tune, and try as 
he would, the shepherd could not re- 
tune it. He wrote to one of the na- 
tional radio networks and asked if, on 
a certain evening when their orchestra 
was scheduled to broadcast, they 
would have the first violinist sound 
the “A” so he could bring his own in- 
strument into harmony again. The 
designated night arrived and across 
the miles from the city, to the isolated 
farmhouse went the message, “Stand 
by for the ‘A,’ and join us in Bee- 
thoven’s Pastorale Symphony, which 
we are tonight dedicating to a shep- 
herd in Montana.” The great maestro 





WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


sounded the “A” several times, and 
then the orchestra led into the sym- 
phony. The shepherd caught the tone, 
brought his violin into key and in a 
moment, as his skill permitted, was 
blending the notes from his instru- 
ment to the harmonies of the or- 
chestra. 


Q—Q” oveER A globe-encircling net- 
work goes the “spirit of the 
World Day of Prayer.” From it the 
peoples of the earth who “tune in” 
can get the true note and can bring 
their lives into closer harmony with 
the Great Maestro and with their fel- 
low men. Each of us acknowledges 
that there is undue discord in the 
world, a world that has in it the mak- 
ing of a great symphony. (Page 60) 
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By MRS. J. A. McALPINE 
Gifu, Japan 


NE HUNDRED AND FIVE Japanese 

Christian women gathered in 

the auditorium of Seibi Girls’ 
School on February 25 last year for 
Gifu’s seventh postwar observance of 
the World Day of Prayer. 

It was one of the largest groups 
ever to congregate for that significant 
occasion. These women represented 
fifteen different churches, all the way 
from Nakatsu in the mountains of 
Gifu Prefecture to Yokkaichi, south 
of Nagoya. Many had traveled six or 
seven hours by train or interuban to 
participate in the program. Those 
from farthest away had been sent by 
their local group at great expense. 

Of the fifteen churches represented, 
one was Kyodan (United Church— 
formerly Methodist); one, Alliance; 


| three Episcopal; and the remaining 


ten were Presbyterian. All of these 
Presbyterian churches are a direct out- 
growth of the work of our Mission in 
this field. 

The Gifu Episcopal ladies took care 


of registration from 10:30 to 11:00. 


Then Mrs. Kawada of the First Pres- 
byterian Church presided for the 
morning Bible study period at which 
Mrs. J. A. McAlpine of the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission taught the lesson 
on Joshua. The text was Joshua 24:15: 
“Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve.” 

Lunch followed the Bible lesson, 
each woman providing her own, with 
tea served by the school. Then Mrs. 
Nakajima of the Kyodan Church led 
a 30-minute recreation period. 

Seventy students from Seibi Senior 
High School joined the women for 
the prayer service at which their prin- 
cipal, Mrs. Katagiri, presided. A high 
light was a hymn sung by the Seibi 
choir, dressed in their new white 
robes. Miss Jessie Miller, Canadian 
Episcopal missionary stationed in 
Gifu, addressed the women at the 
afternoon service. 

At the conclusion of the program, 
the women moved their chairs into 
two big concentric circles for a social 
period, with tea and cakes. Each group 
was introduced to all the others, and 
one representative from each told 


Poster announces World Day of Prayer meeting in Gifu, Japan. @ 
Leaders at last year’s service were Mrs. Katagiru and Miss J. Miller. 


Gifu Observes 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 





something of the work her auxiliary 
was doing. In many cases the women 
told of the need for a church building 
and how their group was trying to 
meet that need. 

They also exchanged ideas about 
how to find suitable Christian mates 
for the young people in their 
churches. This is one of the big prob- 
lems facing all Christian young peo- 
ple in Japan. Don’t be surprised if a 
Christian matrimonial bureau grows 
out of that informal discussion! 


As the women regretfully began to 
leave one of them said, “All of the 
women of our chruch wanted to 
come. Think how lucky we were to 
be the privileged ones!” 


This once-a-year opportunity of 
joining hearts and voices in earnest 
prayer with other Christian women 
is truly an unforgettable experience. 
The inspiration and fellowship which 
the World Day of Prayer brings help 
our women to go back to their lonely 
little groups and encourage them anew 
in the fight against superstition, pagan- 
ism, and idolatry. END 
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YOU WILL KNOW JAPAN BETTER 
WHEN YOU READ THIS— 


By ELIZABETH SADLER 


The swallow-flights of song that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away... . 


I. THESE worps Tennyson described the 
chaste qualities of the Japanese uta, even though he was 
not aware of it. To some English ears these delicate 31- 
syllable Japanese poems sound strange, unfinished, like 
broken bits of verse. But to others their brief thought 
suggests a complete mood or situation. These last are 
moved by “the lonely pathos, the memory-stirring 
metaphor, the single close-compressed idea that opens 
wide the vistas of enchantment,” as the newspaper 
correspondent Frank H. Hedges wrote of in the Jap- 
anese uta. 

Poetry to the Japanese is not a thing apart; it is a 
fragile strand woven into the very fabric of their daily 
lives. Everyone writes poetry —school boys and girls, 
fathers and mothers, farmers, tradesmen, people of the 
court. They compose poems for all ouceiiuitls and a 
very special gift is a poem composed by a friend and 
carefully brushed out in his best calligraphy. 

Every twelvemonth this universal interest in poetry 
is brought to focus. The entire nation is invited to 
compete in writing poems on a subject selected by im- 
perial direction. Usually the subject is announced in 
November, and all across the land composition is under 
way. 

The Emperor and Empress and all members of the 
Imperial Family submit poems, as well as the most 
humble subjects—citizens now—from all parts of the 
islands. Poems by the Imperial Family, and _prize- 
winning poems from the the thousands submitted an- 
nually, are ceremonially read in January in the Phoenix 
Hall of the Imperial Palace. In modern times these an- 
nual poetry readings have been broadcast for all to hear. 

Japanese love of poetry dates far back. According to 
legend, it originated with Princess Shimo-Terasu in 
heaven, and with Prince Susanoho on earth. Written 
poetry can be traced back to the early fourth century. 
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THE “MANYOSHU’”* 

The earliest anthology of Japanese poetry is called 
the “Many oshu,” which means “A Collection of Myriad 
Leaves.” The collection comprises twenty books con- 
taining 4,500 poems, mostly tiny lyrics, written over 
the period of A.D. 313 to A.D. 764. The poems, character- 
ized by frankness, simplicity, and directness, are by 
no mean primitive. Instead, they obviously reflect a 
well-developed culture which nevertheless retains its 
freshness and vigor. 

Scholars are uncertain about the circumstances under 
which the “Manyoshu” was compiled, except that it was 
in process of compilation during the eighth century— 
the A nglo- -Saxon period in England, the age of “Beo- 
wulf,” of Caedmon and Cynewulf. 

The “Manyoshu” is rich in poems of the people as 
well as those of the court. It includes both plebeian and 
patrician elements, reflects both rural and urban life. 
And it contains a number of poems by women—from 
the countryside as well as from the court. The prevail- 
ing atmosphere of these earliest poems is serene and 
peaceful. There is not a single war song among them. 
Poetic form 

Over 4,000 of the “Manyoshu” poems are tankas, a 
five-line arrangement of the 31-syllable uta, the syllables 
in the five lines being 5-7-5-7-7. The tankas, like other 
utas, use no rhyme, the poetic effect being achieved 
by means of alliteration and parallelism, common to the 
poetry of many lands, as well as by devices peculiar to 
Japanese poetry. Foremost among the latter are kake 
kotoba, or pivot-words, a kind of play on words; joshi, 
or introductory verses; and makura kotoba, or pillow- 
words. 

The pillow word is interesting and full of suggestion. 
It “modifies” or relates to its antecedent in a variety of 
subtle forms of sound or sense association. For example, 
consider the word “pillow” in the following uta by 
Prince Shotoku: 


Had he been at home, he would have slept 
Upon his wife’s dear arm; 

Here he lies dead, unhappy man, 

On his journey, grass for pillow. 


“Pillow” is the pillow-word for “journey.” It suggests 
the hardships of travel in primitive days, it matches the 
syllables in its antecedent “journey,” it calls to mind the 
soft comforts of home and wifely embraces, and it 
serves to point up the contrasts of the entire poem. Jap- 
anese poetry abounds in such subtle suggestiveness, 
many aspects of which are lost in translation, of course. 
Earliest Manyoshu poems 

Lyrics from the first two periods of the Manyoshu 


Age are artless and simple. Typical of the earliest is this 
anonymous tanka by a woman from a rural section: 


My poor chapped hands, 
Chapped with hulling of rice! 
Tonight once again 
My young lord of the mansion, 
Sighing, will take them in his. 


More polished lyric form and themes of wider range 


1An English translation of 1,000 poems from the “‘Manyoshu”’ is 


published by the Iwanami Shoten, ir Tokyo. The price is about 700 
yen. 


are evident in later poems of the first periods. Typical 
of the new trend are the poems of Kakinomoto Hito- 
maro. The following lyrics of his, says the translator, 
contains lively and subtle euphonies which elude trans- 
lation: 
The bamboo-grass blades 
Fret and rustle so loudly 
From yonder hillside— 
But of her only I think 
Whom I have left behind me. 


In contrast to such nature love lyrics are Hitomaro’s 
poems of “state,” such as the following: 


Beholding these straits, 
Of our Sovereign’s Court the gate, 
Thoughts unbidden rise 
Of the Age of Mighty Gods 
Who did these islands create. 


Later Manyoshu poems 

Continuing expansion and refinement of types and 
subjects are evident in poems of the two later periods 
of the Manyoshu Age. Typical of these are the follow- 
ing three tankas: 


In the tops of trees 
On Yoshino’s Mount Kisa, 
Hark, the voice of birds 
Shattering the quietude 
With multitudinous song! 
—Yamabe Akahito 
I must be leaving, 
For now my little children 
For me are crying; 
And for me will be waiting 
The children’s mother also. 
—Yamanoe Okura 
Over the moorland 
The mists of spring are trailing 
And sad is my heart. 
Then in the evening twilight 
A warbler begins to sing. 
—Oromo Yakamochi 


. 6“ ” 
THE KOKINSHU 


The next anthology of Japanese poetry is the “Ko- 
kinshu,” or ‘Collection of Poems, Ancient and Mod- 
ern,” published a.p. gos—about a hundred years after 
the “Manyoshu” and a few years after the death of the 
English king, Alfred the Great. It contains 1,100 poems 
selected and edited by order of the Emperor Daigo 
from poetry written after the compilation of the earlier 
volume. 

Intended as models to those who wished to compose 
verses, the “Kokinshu” poems have been studied for 
hundreds of years by those who wished to know Jap- 
anese poetry. In contrast to the simplicity and spon- 
taneity of the “Manyoshu” poems, they are more 
studied, more graceful and elegant, reflecting a growing 
consciousness of style. 

A foreshadowing of Japanese literary criticism 1s 
found in two prefaces to the “Kokinshu,” which dis- 
cuss the essence, origin, and conception of Japanese 
poetry. The opening paragraph of the first preface is 
interesting: 

“Japanese poetry has the human 


(See page 51) 











Campers building playground quickly catch on to Jcpanese 


Za 


way of work. 


Christian Love at Work 


By MRS. J. T. MAGRUDER 


Takamatsu, Japan 


FERRY BOAT PULLED INTO one of 
the many beautiful Japan har- 
bors last July with about 25 
hungry, healthy, energetic work camp- 
ers abroad. Local missionaries helped 
them load their belongings into a bus 
which took them directly to a small 
seacoast village, Miwamura, about two 
hours drive from the port city of 
Kochi. An air of anticipation, strange- 
ness, and wonder prevailed as the bus 
bumped along the narrow, winding 
roads. These campers, togther for the 
first time were entering a month of 
living, working, worshiping and study- 
ing the Bible together as Christians. 
Viv and Yoriko were getting ac- 
quainted as they rode along. Viv, a 
quiet, gentle Australian, now serving 
in the army in Korea, inquired about 
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in Japan 


the Christian experience of Yoriko. 
She had become a Christian the year 
before, influenced by her contacts 
and studies at the Japan International 
Christian University in Tokyo. In her 
excellent English she tried to point 
out to Viv the problems she faced as 
the only Christian in her Buddhist 
family. 

On the back seat leading tun songs 
was Roger Flloyd, a Methodist teach- 
ing English in a Mission High School 
in Nagoya. One camper, looking from 
the window in pensive thought, was 
a Formosan, Pastor Chou. No doubt 
he was recalling the years of persecu- 
tion the Chinese had endured under 


Mrs. Magruder and her husband are Presby- 
terian missionaries stationed at Takamatsu, 
Japan since 1953. Mr. Magruder was co- 
director of the work camp and his wife as- 
sisted. 


the Japanese. Now as fellow Chris- 
tians they could forgive and love. 

Near Pastor Chou was Toma San, 
a student from Okinawa. Her know!- 
edge of English was so limited that 
she sat timidly. In contrast, at the 
front of the bus two American stu- 
dents were not only discovering Japan 
together, but also learning that both 
their names were Ann, both were 
from California, and both were Pres- 
byterians. 

What would this new experience 
do to each person? How would God 
speak to this international Christian 
group beset by terrific language bar- 
riers? Would the work actually help 
the Church around the world become 
one in Christ? 

As each camper stepped from the 
bus at the campsight he glanced over 
his home, a rather new building used 
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as the village meetinghouse. It was 
well equipped with portable straw 
mats for sitting and sleeping, mos- 
quito nets, outdoor showers and a 
separate, temporary kitchen made 
from many sliding doors nailed to- 
gether. Even the rice bowls and chop- 
sticks had been put on shelves by the 
local church members. 

An aroma of stew came from the 
big metal pots cooking on the ground. 
It didn’t take long for the three spac- 
jous rooms in the main building to 
have a “lived-in” look. 


I WAS OBVIOUS THAT THIS particular 
work camp had begun many 
months before. An interested elder of 
the 32-member church in Miwamura 
initiated the idea. Through his inspira- 
tion and faith-at-work, he was suc- 
cessful in getting the National Coun- 
cil of Churches in Japan to locate a 
camp in his home town to help repair 
roads between the rice paddies and 
to lay foundations for two commu- 
nity playgrounds. 

In May, the two leaders of the 
camp visited Miwamura. They met 
with the elder, the pastor of the small 
Kyodan church, and village leaders. 
Plans were laid for the housing, work, 
and participation by village people. 

The young minister left the meet- 
ing in a skeptical mood. He knew the 
terrible heat of July and August, the 
mosquitoes, and the hardships of liv- 
ing and working in the country. Even 
with the butter and cheese and vita- 
mins being donated by the Church 
World Service, how could each 
camper live on 35 cents a day? 

But the optimism of the elder and 
the eagerness with which the long- 
bearded village chief and the young 
adventurous citizens joined in the dis- 
cussion for carrying on the work, as- 
sured the camp directors that a Chris- 
tian witness could mean much to these 
open-minded country people. 

It was the campers’ camp from the 
beginning. Jim and Hal had received 
leadership training and suggestions in 
Tokyo. They felt that all matters 
should be handled in a democratic 
fashion, that Bible studies should be 
basic to the life of camp, and that a 
Witness to the villagers should be a 
part of the purpose of the camp. 
Worship and Bible study, outreach 
and work, recreation and program, 
housing and food all became channels 
through which the individual could 
make suggestions. (See page 46) 





Trucks took campers 
to and from work. 
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Village meeting 
house where students 
lived was well 
equipped with straw 
mats for sitting and 

sleeping. 


Loads of dirt were 
transfered from 
truck to small carts 
which could squeeze 
through the rice 
fields. 




























On to Sumpterville... 


Senior Young People of Alabama participate 





By DOLLY TAYLOR AND 
SARAH FRYE 


“Let’s work at Sumpterville!” This 
was the cry heard by boys and girls 
last year at spring rallies and summer 
conferences all over Alabama. 

For many years, Synod’s Youth 
Council had wanted to sponsor a work 
camp. During the 1954 fall retreat 
Rev. J. Will Ormond told of a church 
at Sumpterville that needed painting. 
It was suggested that he see if the 
people there would be interested in 
having a group of young people do 
this work for them. 

Sumpterville is a small Home Mis- 
sion church in south Alabama. 

At midwinter council meeting, Mr. 
Ormond reported that the people of 
Sumpterville would be glad to furnish 
the paint, house the group and co- 
operate in any way possible. The 
council set the date and decided that 
the camp would emphasize worship, 
work, study, and fellowship. Each 
presbytery could send three represen- 
tatives who must be in senior high 
school. Each was to pay a registration 
fee of $5.00 and his own travel ex- 
penses. 

Campers were: Betty Ozment, Mar- 
tin Hargrave, Tuscaloosa; Emmy 
Hunter, Helen Mabry, Marion Ste- 
phens, Charles Davis, Birmingham; 
Bill Talmage, Anniston; Margaret 
Haigler, Mayneville; Mary Anne 
Fowlkes, Mobile; Charles Tripp, An- 
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in highly successful work camp 


dalusia; Dolly Taylor, Sarah Frye, 
Prattville; Faye Shelton, Childersburg. 

Five young people from the com- 
munity who agreed to help were: 
Pearl Lavender, Sara Jackson, Marga- 
ret Anne Ramsey, Mary Louise Sims, 
Q. T. Morphus. 

After being assigned to their homes, 
the entire group was entertained at a 
picnic by the members of the church. 
Then they set to work on the follow- 
ing schedule: 

Get up—Early! 

Devotional at the Church 

Work—7:30-9:30 A.M. 

Bible Study—g:30-10:15 A.M. 

Work—10:15-11:30 A.M. 

Lunch 

Rest Period 

Work—1:45-5:00 P.M. 

Supper—in the homes where we stayed 

Vespers at the church—7:30 P.M. 

Recreation (unless “we’re just too tired 

to move’) 


-7 :00 A.M. 


12:00 


Groups of four or five campers 
were appointed to lead vespers dur- 
ing the week. On the last night Mr. 
Ormond conducted a communion 
service. Several young people had 


been notified in advance to give the 
morning devotionals. Mr. Ormond’s 
Bible study was on the Book of Mark, 
and everyone stopped work at 9:30 
to join in. 

Morning and evening meals were 
served by the families with whom 
the campers stayed. The noon meal 
of sandwiches, iced tea, and cookies, 
was prepared by some af the campers. 

About six hours each day were 
spent in painting. Local people fur- 
nished the ladders, and the outside of 
the church was given two coats of 
paint. Since they wished to risk no 
lives, the work campers left the gables 
and steeple unpainted. Twenty-five 
dollars (left over from registration 
fees) was given to the church to have 
this done. Not only was the church 
painted, but the group worked at 
cleaning the inside of the church, 
trimming the shrubbery, and remov- 
ing an old, unsightly barbed-wire 
fence from the grounds. 

On Saturday morning the campers 
left Sumpterville, each feeling they 
had truly fulfilled their theme for the 


year, Show Proof of Your Love. 





Six hours a day were spent in painting and cleaning the church inside and out. 














Christian Fellowship in 


India, Indonesia 








By CARL (“Jip”) WALTERS, Jr. 


ECENTLY I RETURNED FROM A 
YEAR’s study at the University 
of Allahabad in India, and from 

travels which took me around the 

world into 22 countries in Europe and 

Asia. My study in India came about 

through a program called “Junior 

Year Abroad” sponsored by the Pres- 

byterian Church U.S.A., whereby a 

student in his junior year of university 

work may go to another country to 
study, receiving full scholastic credit 
for the year’s work. 

Besides providing an immeasurably 
broadening and meaningful junior 
year, this program aims to ‘build in- 
visible bridges—from mind to mind 
and from heart to heart. It is the goal 
of each student who takes advantage 
of this opportunity not only to pass 
his school work, but also to strive in 
every way possible to live with, be- 
come one of, and understand the peo- 
ple of the country or countries to 
which he goes. It is also his earnest 
desire to help those people better un- 
derstand us, our country and our way 
of life. We feel that real understanding 
between peoples of different countries, 
which has the possibility of growing 
into love, is of the utmost importance 
for our world today. 

There is another reason for going 
abroad and that is this: to return—to 
return and share with anyone who 
would like to share the experiences of 
the year, 

SURVEY in March, 1955, reported 
some of my early experiences. Now I 
have been asked to give my over-all 


impressions of Christian fellowship 
and Christian youth work in India 
and Indonesia. 


AS AN EXPRESSION OF GRATITUDE for 
the financial aid given them 
through World Youth Projects, the 
Ecumenical Youth Council of In- 
donesia (Madjelis Pemuda Keristen 
Oikumenis di Indonesia) invited the 
Youth Department of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., to send a representa- 
tive to Indonesia. I was that “ambas- 
sador,” representing the Youth De- 
partment of the World Council of 
Churches as well. 

In Indonesia I traveled about for a 
month on three of the islands, visiting 
the Christian communities and espe- 
cially the youth in cities, small towns, 
villages, and tribal areas. 

Although I seldom knew exactly 
what I was going to do or where | 
would stay, in all my travels I never 
failed to find the outstretched hand 
of Christian love by which I was led 
into the “brotherhood” as it existed 
there. And everywhere in the brother- 
hood I found Christ. 

This to me is perhaps the best evi- 
dence of that bond of love, that fel- 
lowship, that oneness which exists 
among Christians, not only in India 
and Indonesia, but throughout the 
world. I don’t believe it could have 
happened this way in any other broth- 
erhood. 

Sometimes the word fellowship 
seems a bit elusive to me. Yet I 
strongly believe that the meaning and 
existence of fellowship are very im- 
portant, not only in our youth groups 


but also in our churches and in all 
interchurch endeavors, and in the in- 
dividual’s relationship with God. As 
I understand it, fellowship is an in- 
tangible something made up of several 
different things. 

Fellowship is communication be- 
tween people. There’s an element of 
friendship in it. Fellowship is sharing, 
it’s a bond binding together people 
with different thoughts and personali- 
ties. It includes co-operation. And 
over and above all these things, per- 
meating the whole relationship be- 
tween people and with God, is love. 
Fellowship is folks loving folks, and 
expressing that love in ways that bind 
them together and enable them to ap- 
preciate one another, and to share 
with one another, often quite joy- 
fully. 

Did I experience that fellowship 
among Christian youth groups in 
India and Indonesia? 


ee I CAN BEST ANSWER that 
question by relating an incident 
or two. It was a hot, sticky day. We 
were up early in the morning to go 
on a picnic with a YMCA group com- 
posed of both boys and girls from 
Allahabad University. Most of them 
were also members of the Student 
Christian Movement. 

As we bounced along the dusty 
road in an old rickety bus someone 
suddenly burst into song. Now in 
Hindi, now in English we sang—“Jai! 
Jai! Jesu,” “I've Gor the Joy, Joy, 
Joy,” “Jai Ho!” “John Jacob Jingle 
Himer Smith.” All the way to the 
waterfall we sang, then ate our lunch 
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by the jungle stream, played tug-o- 
war Indian style, and jostled home 
weary but happy : 

No matter where | met Christian 
young people all over the world, | 
found them very much alike. They 
may have had different-colored hair 
and skin, their clothes and language 
may not have been the same. But 
when we met together as_ brothers, 
our language was the language of 
love, of fellowship with one another 
and with Christ. 

I remember very vividly one meet- 
ing in an old wooden church up the 
river from Bandjermasin, Borneo, in a 
Dayak tribal community. Miss Coby 
Pangamanon, the young Indonesian 
who recently became general secre- 
tary for the Ecumenical Youth Coun- 
cil of Indonesia, and I had been visit- 
ing with the young people of the 
community, bringing them greetings 
from their brothers in other lands. 
We'd also been helping them with 
such activities as program planning, 
social projects, and Bible study groups. 

This was the last service. The 
church was full of people, old and 
young. It was very hot. Yet no one 
stirred as the very inadequate speaker 
from so many thousands of miles 
across the seas (from that “wonderful 
Christian country of America”) told 
them that their brothers and sisters 
over there were interested in them 
and loved them and wanted very 
much to strengthen our fellowship 
with them in Christ. As I told them 
of the hymn so beloved by young 
people of America “In Christ There 
Is No East or West,” I was praying 
with all my heart that these words 
were true. 

When the speaker had finished, an 
old man stood up to address him in 
the language of the Dayaks. He was 
the oldest man in the congregation, 
the Bapu or father of the flock. 

A young Dayak who had learned 
English in school continued to trans- 
late as the old man said, “You are the 
first person to come to us as a visitor 


from your land. You are the first 
white Christian other than mission- 
aries to come to us. We are very 


grateful for your coming. You say you 
come in love and friendship, and as a 
brother in Christ. We believe you. 
You say that your people wish to 
strengthen this brotherhood. We do 
too. We also want to strengthen our 
fellowship among curselves as Chris- 
tian Indonesians. Will you please help 
us to do this?” 
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Jip Walters with a group of Dayak Christian youth in a tribal area near the 
village of Kualakpuas, Borneo. Second from left is Miss Coby Pangamanon, 
young Indonesian who recently became secretary of Ecumenical Youth Council 
of Indonesia. Opposite: A Dayak Church in Bandjermasin, Borneo. 


Yes, there is fellowship among the 
Christians in India and Indonesia, real 
fellowship. But as in many other places 
in the world, including the United 
States, there is need for more fellow- 
ship and what it brings. Too often in 
India, because I speak Hindi and you 
speak Gujarati, we are cliquish and 
don’t have fellowship. Sometimes be- 
cause you are a South Indian and have 
a darker skin than I who am a North- 
ern Indian, we don’t have fellowship. 

In Indonesia it may be that I’m a 
Batak and think our region and peo- 
ple are the best, but you think the 
Dayaks are. Perhaps you are strongly 
nationalistic, or maybe I refuse to co- 
operate. Sectionalism, nationalism, lan- 
guage, political opinions, religious 
opinions, and many other things, when 
they refuse to be brought into a 
proper relationship with Christ, in 
love, become enemies of fellowship 
among Christians. 

3ut my experience was that most 
of the Christian young people in these 
countries realize the danger in the 


overemphasis of these things and 
slowly but surely they are being 
brought into the proper relationship. 
Their energies are being turned in the 
right direction and fellowship is grow- 
ing steadily. 


WORD ABOUT THE ACTIVITIES of 

Christian youth in India and In- 
donesia. Strange as it may seem, they 
are very much like our own, except 
that almost all the work is carried on 
on an ecumenical level. 

The two most important Christian 
youth organizations in India are the 
YW-YMCA and the Student Chris- 
tian Movement. There are local SCM 
groups, provincial councils and a na- 
tional SCM Council which joins the 
Christian youth of India with their 
counterparts in the rest of the world. 

The SCM at Allahabad, for ex- 
ample, holds weekly meetings and a 
brief chapel service each morning. 
Students engage in village uplift, sani- 
tation, and literary work in_ the 
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nearby villages. One week end we 
made a new walkway for the SCM 
house, we attended local and national 
work camps and conferences and the 
triennial conference in Ceylon. Stu- 
dents conducted evangelistic cam- 
paigns and worship services in the 
local churches. There were Bible 
study groups and many other types 
of things which students do the world 
over, — 

In Indonesia more work is done on 
the local “denominational” level, 
mainly because the different islands 
are so widely scattered. However, 
these different local organizations of 
Christian youth are federated mem- 
bers of the Ecumenical Youth Coun- 
cil. The YMCA is an associate mem- 
ber. The MPKO provides co-ordina- 
tion and communication between the 
member organizations. Its job is ex- 
tremely important, especially at this 
time, for the greatest needs are things 
like news sheets, all sorts of corre- 
spondence, trained youth leadership 
and better communication between 





all groups. Through its affiliation with 
the Youth Department of the World 
Council of Churches, MPKO pro- 
vides the link with other Christian 
youth throughout the world. 

Of course, there are not enough 
youth leaders, It is difficult for their 
people to support them financially. 
But more and more are being trained, 
and I believe this of the utmost im- 
portance for the life and growth of 
Christian youth movements. 

This sort of thing is relatively new 
in Indonesia, a young struggling 
country. I won’t go into the political, 
economic and social problems of these 
two countries. This information is 
easily available—and it’s important. 
Suffice it to say that the Indonesian 
and Indian Christian youth are bat- 
tling the same difficulties and chal- 
lenges that beset young Christians all 
over Asia. Surrounded by poverty, 
conflicting ideologies, many religions, 
they are putting their hands to the 
plow and they are not looking back. 

END 





Vacations 
Korean Style 


By LENA FONTAINE 


Chunju, Korea 


HEN IT IS VACATION TIME in 

Korea, all Chunju is vacation 

Bible school minded. Many of 
the students from mission schools go 
home to rest, but many others volun- 
teer to teach in vacation Bible schools, 
and go into it with an enthusiasm that 
does one’s heart good. Vacation time 
is the rainy season, that hot, steamy 
weather that is likely to get the best 
of almost anyone. But at eight o’clock 
in the morning you can hear the 
church bells ringing and see teachers 
and students assembling in front of 
the churches. 


Down at the Boys’ School a truck 
roars in and young people—boys and 
girls in fresh white cotton or linen 
clothing—climb in until the truck is 
filled to capacity, and away they go 
to an orphange for their first school. 
They return at 12:30 to get a hurried 
lunch, and at 2 o’clock are off again 
for another orphange, and school. 


At 2:30 another group is ready and 
the truck is back to take them to a big 
refugee camp where many boys and 
girls will be taught Bible. The teach- 
ing isn’t haphazard; student teachers 
have all had the preparatory training 
course, and they know just what their 
aim is, They are teaching Bible stories 
and Bible truth with the purpose of 
leading each boy and girl to Christ. 


If enough student teachers are avail- 
able, classes are small to allow for 
personal contact. At the orphanages 
there are no classrooms, so the teach- 
ers take their little groups outside— 
anywhere they can find a bit of shade 
and a hillside to sit on. Each child is 
digging away at memory work every 
available moment, getting ready for 
the final report. They even have ex- 
aminations and the excitement of 
graded papers! 


The last day is the crowning joy. 
Everyone dresses up and takes part in 
a program using the material they 
have learned. They receive certifi- 
cates, too, and awards for the work 
they have done. Then it is all over at 
the orphanages and refugee camp, but 
the churches are still hard at work. 

END 
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Voting for officers of 
National Youth Council. 


Brazil’s Presbyterian Youth 
Ready for Big Conference 





“We Are Sent into the World’ 


By BILLY GAMMON 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


“B 
UT NONE OF THESE 


WORKSHOPS is expendable!” cries 
Maria Luiza, her black eyes flashing. 

“Well, facts are facts, and we just 
don’t have enough funds to cover 
travel expenses for leaders of so 
many,” replies Celso, the treasurer. 
“You must remember, there are other 
speakers on the program, and the trip 
to Salvador is expensive.” 

“This will probably have to be 
settled by the committee as a whole,” 
adds Roberto, chairman of the Plan- 
ning Committee for the Fourth Na- 
tional Conference of Presbyterian 
Youth. 

Such discussions have been taking 
place regularly—across a desk in the 
headquarters of the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazil, over the telephone, 
and in the homes of committee mem- 
bers—as these leaders and others un- 
dertake the responsibility of setting 
up a conference that will bring to- 
gether over 200 young people ‘from 
all parts of Brazil. 

The conference will be held from 
February 1 to 9, in Salvador, capital 
of the state of Bahia and the oldest of 
Brazil’s historic cities, justly famous 
for its many churches of colonial 
architecture and for its highly-sea- 
soned cooking. This will be the fourth 
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church-wide Presbyterian Youth Con- 
ference in Brazil, coming just ten 
years after the first such conference 
which marked the beginning of or- 
ganized youth work at the Assembly 
level. ; 

Delegates have been chosen among 
the leaders of the more than 400 
youth groups in local churches to rep- 
resent the youth federations of the 30 
presbyteries which compose the Pres- 
byterian Church of Brazil. Some few 
will represent areas still under mis- 
sionary responsibility. Coming from 
rapildy expanding industrial centers, 
from the wide-open spaces of the 
western states, from the drought- 
plagued northeast and from the tem- 





Paulina Steffen, secretary of National Pres- 
byterian Youth Council, with Jose Borges 


dos Santos Jr., moderator of Brazilian 


Church. 


perate, progressive states of the south, 
they will be a fairly representative 
cross section of Brazil’s social and 
racial groups, though well above the 
average in education and outlook. 

The “Quarto Congresso,” as the 
conference is commonly called, will 
climax almost two years of intense 
work on the part of a group of older 
young people—or young adults—who 
have given generously and often sac- 
rificially of their time and strength, 
experience and ability, on a volunteer 
basis. 

In Rio and Sao Paulo, members of 
the Planning Committee struggle with 
such problems as the conference pro- 
gram, fund-raising schemes, choice 
of speakers and leaders, publicity, and 
the editing of a series of study guides 
for the preparation of the delegates. 

Meanwhile, in Salvador, under the 
dynamic leadership of a young busi- 
nessman, Waldemar Xavier, vice- 
president of the National Youth 
Council, the local committee makes 
arrangements with Colegio Dois de 
Julho, a well-known Presbyterian 
U.S.A. mission school, where sessions 
will be held. They are hoping to make 
the whole city—with a population of 
approximately 350.000--feel the im- 
pact of the conference. 

As a result of their efforts and dedi- 
cation, there is a growing sense of ex- 


(See page 49) 
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Beside Each Church—A Schoo 





All children wear uniform in school . . 


By MARTHA LITTLE 
Supervisor, Primary Schools 
West Brazil Mission 

Y THE SIDE OF EACH CHURCH—a 

school! That might be a sent- 

ence from an early American 
history book. It is a sentence from 
history -in-the-making at the West 
Brazil Mission, except that i it might be 
more correct to say “Inside each 
church—a school.” 

This year there are 21 primary 
schools in our Mission territory. The 
majority are held either in church 
buildings, or in Sunday school rooms. 
Some have one teacher, some two, 
three, and four. Most of these teach- 
ers are graduates of the Presbyterian 
Bible Institute. In these schools are 
more than a thousand pupils—one 
thousand children learning lessons 
from God’s Word, along with their 
reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic. 

Some might wonder why Mission 
primary schools when there are pub- 
lic schools in Brazil. As a rule, there 
are no public schools in the rural 
areas. 

In the towns there are public 
schools, many of them good, but they 
are often full to overflowing. Almost 
always the teachers are Roman Cath- 
olics who prefer not to have Protes- 
tant pupils. The priests go to the 
schools and teach the catechism of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Our Mission schools are to educate 
the children of the Presbyterian 
Church and others who want to come. 


A recent article in a Brazilian sec- 
ular magazine, Visao, says the follow- 
ing: “Brazil is confronting a difficult 
problem in the field of primary edu- 
cation. While certain states suffer 
from a scarcity of teachers, others are 
experiencing an oversupply. The gen- 
eral tendency is to concentrate the 
teachers in large cities, because of the 
comforts of life they offer, and be- 
cause of the absence of these in the 
rural areas.” 

The real problem, therefore, is not 
a scarcity of teachers, but a scarcity 
of teachers with a love for teaching 
that will make them leave their com- 
fortable homes to go to the interior 
where living is more difficult. This 
situation offers an opportunity for 
Christian young people of the interior 
to go into the rural areas to fill the 
vacancies and at the same time take 
with them the Gospel. Is not this a 
door that God has opened for us? 


HE STATE OF GOIAS is one of the 

frontier areas of Brazil. For some 
years now the government has been 
granting tracts of land in an effort to 
open up the country. From the first 
our missionaries and evangelists have 
been going in with these new settlers, 
establishing churches and schools, so 
that the “believers” who come from 
other parts of the country may find a 


. work in school garden. 


church home and an opportunity to 
educate their children. 

Many children and their families 
are being brought to Christ through 
the influence of these “Escolas Evan- 
gelicas.” 

From the beginning José loved best 
of all the Bible stories and songs, and 
he also loved his teacher, Dona Veris- 
sima. One day José fell and broke his 
leg and was taken to the Santa Casa 
(hospital) in the city, where he had 
to stay for some time. While lying in 
bed he would sing gaily the choruses 
he had learned at school. 

The Catholic Sister would come 
into his room and forbid him to sing 
“that Protestant chorus.” He insisted 
that it was perfectly all right because 
Dona Verissima had taught it to him. 
To please the Sister, however, he 
would stop singing that particular 
song but soon would begin singing 
another. This continued for several 
days, until one day his mother came 
to visit him. The Sister told his 
mother she would have to take the 
child home because he would not quit 
singing the choruses. 

José was very glad to be at home 
to receive visits from his teacher, and 
to be able to sing, to his heart’s con- 
tent, his favorite choruses. Now José 
and his family are attending Sunday 
school. END 


Thousands of Brazil’s Children Would Have No School 
Except for the Efforts of the Church There 
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A CHURCH EMPHASIS FOR 1956: The Christian Family 


The Highest Interests 


of the Family 


By FREDERICK W. WIDMER 


Associate in Famil I:ducatioi 
Richmond, Virginia 


EI’S TALK ABOUT OUR FAMILIES and 
the real purposes for which our 
homes are established. Don’t 

most of us take our homes and families 
for granted? Aren't we so busy living 
that we seldom pause to evaluate Our 
lives and see what the really important 
things are for ourselves and our fami- 
lies? 

Mother says, “If only we could buy 
a new house!” Father adds, 
new super-duper-eight!” And the chil- 
dren need bicycles, scooters, speed- 
boats and jalopies. So it goes in the 
average American home—we’re so in- 
terested in things that we fail to be 
concerned with people. So busy about 
planning our wants for tomorrow that 
we fail to live today. 

How often the indi, idual members 
of the family speak of ‘ ‘mine,’ “vours,” 
and how seldom of “ours.” We need 
to return a sense of unity and family 
pride, not to the extend that we be- 
come bigoted or feel superior to other 
people, but so that we may recover 
the importance of families. When each 
member of the family shares in family 
responsibilities and feels that he shares 
in family decisions, such a sense of 
unity will be developed. 


“T want a 


NOTHER OF THE BASIC NEEDS of 

families is to learn to accept each 
member for what he is and not to try 
continually to make him over. How 
often we hear, “My parents don’t un- 
derstand me,” or “My husband doesn’t 
appreciate me.” Both of these state- 
ments may be true, but the family 
which is really concerned with the 
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highest values of life will learn to ac- 
cept its members as they are. 

Such personal acceptance allows an 
individual to be himself. As the family 
develops its unity and solidarity, indi- 
viduals can change and develop in 
terms of the corporate personality of 
the family. 

In a day when our homes are loaded 
with gadgets and push buttons, we 
must not forget the sacredness of per- 
sonality and the importance of good 
will and understanding within the 
home. There ts in every home a “cli- 
mate” of criticism or acceptance, re- 
spect and honor or discourtesy, a self- 
ish seeking after material things or a 
sincere appreciation of people and 
their needs and interests. 

In the Christian family there is a 
distinctive Christian “climate.” Here 
again is a particular opportunity for 
family self-evaluation. What is there 
in the Christian home that makes it 
distinctive? Does the family really 
seek the will of God in daily life? If 
so, how? Are prayer, worship, and 
Bible study an integral part of family 
life, and does the family carry out the 
principles of Christ in their daily liv- 
ing? 

There is probably no more difficult 
place than the home in which to carry 
out the principles of the Christian 
faith. Because the members of the 
family know each other so well, and 
because familiarity can lead to incon- 
siderateness, the home is a difficult 
place to express the Christian faith. 
Yet, unless the Christian faith is really 
lived in the home, its profession in 
the church is a mockery. 

Clever cliches are often deadly to 
spiritual living. So often we become 
concerned with the words that we 


fail to live the life. But the little 
couplet, “Only one life, ’twill soon 
be past, Only what’s done for God 
will last,” is not greatly different 
from the catechism, “The chief end 
of man is to _ glorify God and enjoy 
him forever.” This spirit of Christian 
consecration must be the heart of the 
highest values which the Christian 
family seeks to attain. 


OVE IS THE HEART OF MARRIAGE, and 
love must continue to be the cen- 
ter of the home. The kind of Christian 
love with which we are concerned is 
that which Paul described in I Corin- 
thians 13, “Love is patient and kind; 
love is not jealous or boastful; it is not 
arrogant or rude. Love does not insist 
on its own way; it is not irritable or 
resentful; it does not rejoice at wrong, 
but rejoices in the right. Love bears 
all things, believes all things, hopes all 
things, endures all things.” 

Such a love is possible in the family 
that is committed to Jesus Christ and 
seeks to follow God’s way in_ the 
home. Only such a family is able to 
live up to the purposes of God for 
which the family was originally estab- 
lished. 

The home is primarily a place in 
which to grow, Without the security 
and parental care of the home, an in- 
fant would perish in a matter of hours. 

Likewise, the home is a place to 
grow spiritually. Without continued 
help and guidance and love from par- 
ents, the child may fail to develop 
spiritually, 

For this reason, parents should real- 
ize that they are teaching their child 
about God by their very attitudes. 
From an early age, a child fee!s his 
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parents’ reverence and devotion to 
God. Even before he learns language 
a child can sense the dependence of 
his parents upon God as they pray 
together in his presence. This fact 
should remind parents of the impor- 
tance of their devotional life as they 
seek the highest values for their 
family. 


B"' SPIRITUAL GROWTH MUST BE a 
maturing process. Sad indeed is 
the Christian who remains forever a 
child in his faith. The family that 1s 
seeking daily to be in fellowship with 
God and to grow together as a fam- 
ily will continue to mature in_ its 
Christian faith. 

The Christian family by its very 
nature should be a happy fellowship 
with parents and children enjoying 
each other and having good times to- 
gether. Here again the family must 
face honestly the matter of time spent 
together in the home, evaluating some 
of the activities that divide it, and 
seeking more things which will bind 
it together as a family. 

Most important for the Christian 
family is the sense of being in fellow- 
ship with God and of being God’s 
household. Families should say to 
themselves continually, “We are a 
Christian family, and we do these 
things because we are.” They should 
ask themselves, ““What is my responsi- 
bility for the Christian faith as sacri- 
fice and service in my family?” 

Most families will say Yea and 
Amen to all of this. But isn’t there 
more to it than an academic assent to 
these ideals? Let the family gather to- 
gether today or tonight and face hon- 
estly the question, “What is the real 
purpose of our home, and how mav 
we seek the highest goals together?” 

END 


‘‘We need to return to a sense 
of unity and family pride.” 





“Here I am! Send 


“And I heard the voice of the Lord 
saying, ‘Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us?? Then I said, ‘Here I 
am! Send me. And he said, ‘Go. ...” 

From the throne of grace to the 
heart of Ybor City. Into the lives of 
young men and women, adults, and 
children the Saviour has come to 
transform them and make them His 
own. To some the Lord has said, 
“Who will go for us?” Many have an- 
swered, “Here I am! Send me!” 

Among those who have answered 
His command to “Go .. .” are Her- 
bert and Dalia Meza, Armando Ror- 
riguez, Neva Delgado, and Virgil 
Pino. 


HERBERT AND DALIA MEZA 


It is a long way from the Latin 
quarters of Tampa, Florida to a Pres- 
byterian Mission outpost near the 
busy metropolis of Lisbon, Portugal. 
Yet from our Presbyterian Mission 
Church in Ybor City, God called two 
splendid young people—Reverend and 
Mrs. Herbert Meza—to represent 
Him in Portugal as ambassadors of 
Christ. 

How did it all start? 





Many years 


ago, Herbert Meza was invited to at- 
tend the Ybor City Presbyterian Sun- 
gone to 
The Holy Bible was 
But he 


day school. He had never 
Sunday school. 


unknown to him. attended 





cach Sunday and with great interest 
heard the teacher tell of Jesus, who is 
the Saviour of the world. 

Gradually Herbert became con- 
scious of the need of a Saviour and on 
December 31, 1939, Herbert made his 
public profession of faith in his Lord. 
This was the beginning of a faith and 
zeal that saw Herbert graduating 
from Davidson College with high 
honors and from Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond, Virginia. 
Now he was offering himself to our 
Board of World Missions. Herbert 
had wanted to go to China, but the 
doors were closed and so he accepted 
the challenge of Portugal. 

Dalia Santos, now Mrs. Herbert 
Meza, also found Christ at the Ybor 
City Presbyterian Mission Church. 
She, too, in the face of much opposi- 
tion frokn her family, offered her life 
for full-time Christian work. 

In due time these two young people 
married and today with their two fine 
boys, Mark and Scott, they are giving 
themselves for the Lord in Portugal. 


ARMANDO RODRIGUEZ 


Armando Rodriguez thought it 
would be fun to go to the corner 
Presbyterian Mission Church on Sun- 
day night, poke fun at the new min- 
ister, and create confusion in the 
young people’s meeting. He started 


Dalia and Herbert 
Meza with son Mark. 
Another son, Scott, 
was born in 
October. 


me!’ 





Miss Delgado 


out well but soon found himself 
ejected from the church. 

But God had placed His hands on 
Armando, even though he did not 
know it. The minister visited Ar- 
mando and invited him to come back, 
not to create disturbance, but to learn 
of Christ the Saviour. 

In 1936 Armando took his stand for 
Christ. As the years went by and 
Armando grew in “wisdom and stat- 
ure and in favor with God and man,” 
this young man offered his life to 
God for full-time service. His trials 
were many before he graduated from 
Columbia ‘Theological Seminary. 

Today Rev. Armando Rodriguez 
and his lovely wife, who also found 
Christ at the Ybor City Presbyterian 
Mission Church, are serving the Lord 
in First Church Blackshear, Ga. 


NEVA DELGADO 


The Delgado household is only a 
few blocks from the Ybor City Pres- 
byterian Mission Church. It is re- 
markable the influence the mission has 
had in the life of this family. 

First member to join the Presbyter- 
ian Church was Rev. Oswald Delgado, 


The Fruits of Ybor City 
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now pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Winter Park, Florida. Mr. 
Delgado is known throughout the 
General Assembly for his consecrated 
service. 

Next from this family came the 
father, Frank Delgado Sr., who, hav- 
ing made his confession a faith in 
Christ on January 12, 1936, has served 
the mission faithfully as Sunday 
school teacher, clerk of the session, 
president of the Men of the Church, 
and a strong witness in a community 
where 80 per cent of the people do 
not belong to any church. 

Frank Delgado Jr., has served as a 
deacon for several years and is an 
outstanding witness in the community. 

Neva Delgado first came to the 
mission as a little girl. She accepted 
Christ on October 11, 1936, and be- 
came active in every phase of the 
church’s program. Following gradu- 
ation from Florida State University, 
Miss Delgado went to the Assembly’s 
Training School. Her first work 
DCE was at the Palma Ceia Presby- 
terian Church in Tampa. Now at 
First Church, Columbus, Georgia, she 
is doing an outstanding job. 


VIRGIL PINO 


In a small house in the heart of 
Ybor City a lad named Virgil Pino 
tossed on a sick bed. When the min- 
ister talked to him about God’s love 
and care, he only smiled, as if to say, 
“What God?” 

Virgil dared to visit the Ybor City 
Presbyterian Church to see for him- 
self what went on in a Protestant 
church. Gradually he realized there 
was a loving God who cared for him 
and he surrendered his life to Christ 
at the very mission where he thought 
nothing good could come to him. 

His family made sport of Virgil 
because he had become a follower of 
Christ. Would he be able to stand up 
under the criticism heaped upon him? 

Even rough and arduous days in the 
armed services did not deter this 
young Christian. He came back from 
the wars to enter Davidson College 
and then graduate from Columbia 
Theological Seminary. 

What do his people think of Virgil 
now? They are all proud, for Virgil, 
beloved of all in the community, is 
the founder and pastor of a new 
church in Morton, Miss. Yes, even 
out of godless Ybor City, the Lord 
chooses His servants to proclaim the 


glorious gospel of redemption through 
Christ. 


Junior Laboratory 
Class at 1955 
Montreat Summer 
School for Leaders. 





The Fruits of Lab School 


“Before | attended Area Laboratory 
School I thought I had a perfect de- 
partment,” one Sunday school teacher 
said. “But during that week I learned 
so much that I hope to put into prac- 
tice.” 

Judging from what Sunday school 
teachers of children reported at the 
conclusion of laboratory schools in 
Montreat and Clinton, S. C., the lab- 
oratory school experience meant to 
them a ew outlook on teaching chil- 
dren. 

From many came expressions of a 
new conviction as to the importance 
of preparation. “I must be prepared 
for I could so easily mislead,” said 
one. “The school has impressed upon 
me the high calling that I have and 
the necessity for thorough prepara- 
tion, plus the correct use of our litera- 
ture that is ample for any number of 
deviations.” 

They spoke of planning sessions of 
all teachers before each new series or 
unit of lessons as a “must.” They 
spoke of reading new books, and of 
building a library of books for teach- 
ers and parents. Then they spoke of 
greater diligence in Bible study and 
prayer, of more complete commit- 
ment as teachers, knowing that “the 
way to make God real to a child is to 
surround him with persons to whom 
God is real.” 


In any number of ways came echo- 
ing the enthusiasm from finding new 
and better ways to teach children. “I 
feel that I’m bursting with new ideas 
and can’t wait to put them into prac- 
tice in my church,” said one. Another 
said her problem had been in not 
knowing how to teach Nursery chil- 
dren (two and three years old) 
through their play. “You have shown 
me how easily it can be done,” she 
added. 

For all the other teachers observing 
children being taught by skillful 
teachers in the laboratory school, this 
one summed it up thus: “It is nice to 
be told how to do things when we are 
in leadership classes, but it is much 
nicer to see it actually being done. 
This is the experience I have enjoyed 
most in this school.” 

To many an earnest teacher there 
came not only new insights at labora- 
tory school, but also an honest evalua- 
tion of past teaching and plans for the 
future. “It certainly was an eyeopener. 
Compared to these sessions, we were 
giving so little to our children. We 
are at a complete standstill, and I can 
now see how we can change all that.” 

What did laboratory school mean 
to them? New outlook, new skills, 
new inspiration for guiding children 
“in the Way.” END 
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Important new book by Sherrill briefs 
new philosophy of Christian education 


THE GIFT OF POWER 
by Lewis Joseph Sherrill. The 
Macmillan Company, 1955. 204 
pp., $3. 

This volume contains Dr. Sherrill’s 
contribution to the new philosophy 
of Christian education which is be- 
ing threshed out today. After a drouth 
of one hundred years, following 
Horace Bushnell’s seminal “Christian 
Nurture,” men are again writing phi- 
losophies of Christian education which 
are deeply rooted in the framework 
of Biblical and Doctrinal Theology 
and which have come out of the life 
of the Christian Church. 

In the twenties and thirties George 
Coe and Harrison Elliott and other 
religious education leaders set forth 
philosophies that contained many rich 
insights culled from secular philoso- 
phies of education and of psychology, 
but were not sufficiently rooted in 
Biblical thinking. 

Since 1950 valuable contributions 
have come from Randolph Crump 
Miller, James D. Smart, and Victor 
Murray. And now Lewis Sherrill has 
produced a book of the same fine 
quality, and, for this reviewer, the 
best of the lot. 

The key is the concept of relation- 
ship as set forth philosophically by 
Martin Buber in his famed I-and-Thou 
concept; theologically by Emil Brun- 
ner and his “the Divine-Human En- 
counter”; psychologically by Otto 
Rank, Karen Horney, Harry Stack 
Sullivan, et al. 

Dr. Sherrill, an outstanding author- 
itv in his own right, believes that 
Christian education is primarily not 
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“material centered” nor “child cen- 
tered” nor “experience centered” but 
is “encounter centered.” 

Dr. Sherrill is a profound, evangeli- 
cal Christian and a convinced church- 
man. He believes that “the Christian 
community as a whole is meant to be 
the scene of a redemptive ministry to 
the human self as a whole.” Hence, 
while we keep in mind the needs of 
the total self, we also treat the minis- 
try of the Christian community to the 
human self as a total ministry (which 
eliminates any sharp lines between 
Christian education and the other tasks 
or offices of the Church. ) 

The first two chapters deal effec- 
tively, and profoundly, with the hu- 
man self and the threats thereto— 
that is, with the persons we teach. 
Chapter three describes the Church 
as a worshipping community wherein 
the encounter takes place. Chapters 
four through eight discuss the nature 
of Christian revelation, the nature of 
Christian education, and the relation- 
ship of these. The final chapter, Dy- 
namics of Becoming, deals briefly but 
wisely with practical implications. 

As far as this book goes, it is excel- 
lent. One wishes it also contained 
chapter on the Family as the primary 
source of Christian education, and one 
on the work of the Holy Spirit in 
Christian education. 

This book is an absolute must for 
all professional Christian educators 
and for all ministers who take seri- 
ously their task as the teaching elder 
of the Church. Many laymen would 
profit by a thoughtful reading of this 
volume. This is not a popular book, 


and it calls for a speaking acquaintance 
with both theology and psychology. 

All readers will find some points of 
disagreement. In particular some may 
be puzzled by the discussion of revela- 
tion as confrontation. It is along this 
line, however, that the most fruitful 
present-day thinking about revelation 
is being done. The author’s ripe wis- 
dom, his sound judgment, and his deep 
Christian faith shine through these 
pages. This reviewer is enthusiastic 
about this approach to Christian edu- 
cation through “encounter” and “re- 
lationship” for it is his own approach. 
The entire Christian Church is in debt 
to Lewis Sherrill for this contribution. 

—HARRY G. GOODYKOONTZ 


New Books for Children 


COLUMBUS 
by Ingri and Edgar Parin 
D‘Aulaire. Doubleday, 64 pp., 


$3. 


The thrilling life of the man who 
put America on the map and never 
knew what a tremendous discovery 
he had made. Little-known incidents 
such as his shipwreck and his vain 
search for Asia on his second, third, 
and fourth voyages. Ages up to 9. 


THE BROWNIE SCOUT 
MYSTERY 


by Dorothy Sterling. Doubleday, 
192 pp., $2.50. 


The story of Herman, the Poodle 
Patrol’s mascot. Dorothy Sterling is 
Nature Consultant to the Rye Girl 
Scouts and wrote this book with the 
co-operation of the local Brownies. 
It is approved by the Brownie Adviser 
of The Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
Ages 7 to It. 


THE RIDDLE OF SPLIT ROCK 
by Nancy Woolicott Smith, 
Coward-McCann, 185 pp., 
$2.50. 


The Tuckers, a midwestern family, 
unexpectedly inherit a primitive camp 
on a New England coastal island. This 
is the story of their search for a miss- 
ing boundary without which their 
property is worthless. Ages 8 to 12. 


WONDER TALES OF DOGS 
AND CATS 
by Frances Carpenter. 
day, 256 pp., $3.50. 
Dogs and cats and folk tales make a 
wonderful combination when spun 
into a book by an experienced story- 
teller. Ages 8 to 12. 
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THEY REACH FOR LIFE 


by John E. Scoglund. Friendship 
Press, 160 pp., paper $1.25. 


Where are we today in the mis- 
sionary enterprise? One must keep 
alert if his Christian contribution to a 
changing world is to be realistic and 
not merely traditional. This book will 
help to keep the vision clear and con- 
temporary. It is recommended by all 
the major mission boards, including 
our own. 

The author is pastor of the large 
First Baptist Church of Seattle, but 
his competence to write a current 
book on missions is assured by his 
service for seven years as a forei ign 
secretary of his C hurch’s foreign mis- 
sion board, with responsibility for 
Burma and Assam, India. He has also 
made extended visits to Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Europe and the Near 
East. 

Here you see the Church at work 
on its world task in this difficult day. 
You see millions of men stepping out 
of superstition and fear and saying, 
“We, too, are men.” 

You sense the relation of empty 
stomachs to world peace; you see im- 
prov ed ways of winning a livelihcod 
in a changing world; you visualize 
literacy campaigns, changing social 
customs, improved health corditions, 
and the wide spread of the Hebrew- 
Christian scriptures in all cultures and 
tongues. Our ever-expanding indus- 
trial process penetrates into all lands, 
with its roaring factories and labor 
problems, i its crystallizing of class, fes- 
tering slums, and the crying demand 
for an effective way of life that pro- 
vides wholeness. 

If the world needed Christ 160 
years ago in William Carey’s day, 
how much more does this same world 
need Him in this topsyturvy period 
of change and revolution. Missions, 
the author urges, is no mere hobby- 
horse for the spiritually aware. Men 
the world around are reaching for the 
stars, and they’ll find them—either a 
Red one, or one that is called “Bright” 
and “of the Morning.” And we can’t 
propagate the Kingdom of God with 
mere leftovers. 





—H. KERR TAYLOR 


CHRISTIAN LOVE IN EVERY- 
DAY LIVING 
by Owen Hutchison. The West- 
minster Press. 94 pp., $2. 


The author of this book has tried 
to place in the reader’s hands “a kind 


of handbook which we hope will as- 
sist him in putting the new discovery 
of love to practical use in his every- 
day life.” 

The foundation for these chapters 
is I Corinthians, Chapter 13. By break- 
ing this passage down, verse by verse, 
the reader gets practical, specific, 
everyday help. Apt illustrations of 
how Christians love works today are 
given. 

The author leaves no doubt in the 
reader’s mind as to what Christian 
love is. He does not mouth pious 
platitudes, but gives the reader some- 
thing definite that he can do in his 
family relationships, his relationship 
to others, and in his relationship to his 
Church. 

“As Christ has loved us with a re- 
lentless love that demands that we live 
up to our best, but is everlastingly pa- 
tient and kind when we fail, and when 
we fall, so we must love one another 
in just that way. 

Young marrieds and young adults 
who are planning to be married 
would find this book interesting and 
usable. Especially helpful in his chap- 
ter on “Christian Love Has Good 
Manners.” 


—MRS. LARRY I. STELL 


THERE IS NO ASIA 
by Dwight Cooke. Doubleday 
cnd Co. 320 pp., $4. 


Mr. Cooke, noted C.B.S. news and 
public affairs analyst, expertly guides 
us through the countries of the Far 
East. He shows us that we must stop 
trying to help these nations in the 
way we think best. 

Everywhere in Asia, East and West 
are coming together. But in most 
countries the result is a head-on col- 
lision from which both parties pick 
themselves up with a curse, gather to- 
gether the scattered pieces of their 
own precious civilization, and vow 
more caution the next time their paths 
cross. 

The principal slogans of unrest in 
Asia swing around the word “land.” 
Four out of every five peasants in 
Asia are landless; therefore, they have 
nothing to lose by overthrowing the 
existing order. They have never 
known any political freedom or de- 
mocracy so they are not worried 
about losing it. 

This excellent book will help you 
to understand better the conditions 
which we now face in the Far East. 

—ROBERTA JAMISON WATSON 


NEARER TO HEAVEN 
by Frank Baker. Westminster 
Press, 237 pp., $3.50. 


Vera Hearne might have said to the 
bank manager, “I have just stolen two 
hundred pounds—rather a filthy col- 
lection of old notes—from a farmer 
in my husband’s parish and I am tired 
of carrying them around. They are 
for my daughter who has a great ca- 
reer before her. Will you kindly take 
this horrible money and give me in 
return a nice new checkbook for my 
daughter. 7 

She did not say it, but that was just 
what she had done. Her husband, 
Lawrence Hearne, vicar of a poor 
English country parish, had sorely 
tried her devotion when he ruined his 
chances for a remunerative position 
as chaplain i in a boy’s school by pub- 
licly tearing up his ‘carefully prepared 
trial sermon to preach from his heart. 
This may have pleased and attracted 
the boys, but it scandalized the church 
authorities, and with them lay the 
power. 

As a matter of fact, this could not 
matter too much to Lawrence Hearne 
personally. His physician had given 
him no more than a year to live. But 
there were his wife and his daughter’s 
career to consider. The discovery of 
Vera’s speculation added one more 
complication to his shortened life. 


Interwoven with the story of the 
Hearnes is that of Martin Hood, 
Susan Hearne’s piano teacher and or- 
ganist of Gilchester Cathedral. For all 
his ability, he was “sick to death of 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, sick to 
death of Te Deums in B flat and 
Magnificats in G, or eighteenth cen- 
tury verse anthems with long deco- 
rative sections for alto solo. ... Above 
all sick to death of clergymen and 
little boys with voices like angels who 
otherwise bore all the viler character- 
istics of the unspeakable children in 
the Giles cartoons.” 

Each of the characters resolves his 
own problems in his own way, and as 
satisfactorily as life will allow. 


This then is the story of a clergy- 
man, his family, his troubles, and his 
innermost thoughts. Yet he and the 
other characters are real people, not 
pious dummies. It is a good story 
with some good thinking on Christian 
the gh to be read on 
either count, by the churchly or the 
nonchurchly. 

—GRAVES HAYDON THOMPSON 
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By Rev. and Mrs. Frank L. Elvery 


Homestead, Florida 


HREE IMPORTANT EVENTS TOOK 
PLACE in the Williams family last 
spring. Betty became the bride 

of a young Presbyterian deacon, John 
was graduated from high school, and 
Susan became a communicant mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church. The 
family spent several months preparing 
for the wedding and reception; John 
was showered with presents and con- 
gratulations; but Susan’s commitment 
received scant recognition. 

Would it be surprising if Susan 
thought weddings and graduations 
more important than the consecration 
of a life to Christ and the Church? 

Ten years ago Susan, an appealing 
baby, was proudly held in her father’s 
arms while the sacrament of baptism 
was administered. The happy parents 
promised to bring her up “in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams never for- 
got the obligations which they gladly 
assumed when they publicly claimed 
the promise of Christ for their infant 
daughter. Susan could never recall a 
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time when the family did not gather 
for daily prayer. Unless there was 
illness the entire Williams family was 
present for church school each Sun- 
day morning—and on time, too. 

Susan was pleased when she was old 
enough to start to church and to take 
her place beside her mother in the 
family pew for morning worship. 
Her father said, “It’s wonderful to 
have all the family sit together in the 
Lord’s house.” 

When Susan became a Junior in 
church school, she studied units on 
“The Life of Jesus,” “What It means 
to Be a Christian,” and “The Church.” 
One Sunday she met her parents and 
eagerly told them, “Dr. Smith is 
having a communicants’ class. It starts 
tomorrow. May I go?” 

Plans were made for her to attend 
the class even though it was not con- 
venient amidst all of the bustle of 
preparations for Betty’s wedding. 


Ss" AN RETURNED from the commu- 
nicants’ class bursting with a new 
understanding of God and His love 
for His children and inspired by a 
new sense of commitment to Jesus. 


She dashed into the kitchen where 
Mother and Betty were preparing sup- 
per. “Mother,” she began, “Dr. Smith 
told us so many wonderful things 
about God that I never knew before.” 

“That’s nice,” Mother replied. “But 
Betty and I are talking over the dec- 
orations for the reception. Could you 
tell me later?” 

Susan took her slightly dampened 
enthusiasm and went to the living 
room in search of her father. She 
found him reading the newspaper. 

“Daddy,” Susan started, “Dr, Smith 
made us really believe that God is in- 
terested in...” 

“Hi, Dad! Hi, Susan!” John inter- 
rupted as he rushed in. “I’m sure glad 
you are here, Dad, because I’ve got to 
phone Ray right away to let him 
know if I can take our car when we 
double date for the Prom tonight. 
How will it fit into your schedule?” 

Mr. Williams smiled at Susan and 
said, “Let me talk with you later, 
Susan. We had better check with 
Mother and Betty, John, to see if they 
are planning to use the car tonight.” 

Soon the evening meal was ready 
and Susan couldn’t seem to find a 
good break in the conversation to 
share her new and important knowl- 
edge. It was the same after other 
meetings of the communicants’ class. 


Q* THE SUNDAY WHEN SUSAN made 
her public profession of faith 
and became a communing member of 
the church, the Williams family sat 
very proudly in its pew. They were 
happy to see Susan standing with the 
other members of the communicants’ 
class and declaring her love for Jesus. 

In spite of their joy in her com- 
mitment day, the Sunday dinner con- 
versation was little different from 
usual. It went something like this: 

“Susan, I was mighty proud of my 
little—I mean big—girl this morning,” 
Father said as he served the meat. 

“Sis, you looked as cute as anybody 
up there,” John admitted. 

“It is a day we've long looked for- 
ward to,” Mother smiled. 

“You spoke clearly,” Betty com- 
mended. “I hope I can be heard that 
well during the wedding. By the way, 
Mother, did you see Jane Thompson’s 
hat? That is the shade of blue that 
Marie wants to wear as maid of 
honor.” 

“Ves, I noticed it. And I had an op- 
portunity to talk with Mrs. Martin 
about helping with the reception.” 
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And Susan’s becoming a communicant 
member of the church was not mentioned 
again. 


Ppeqgee ge SUSAN IS NoT the 
only child who has experienced 
unintentional indifference to the fresh 
ardor that stirs the heart of a child 
who has made a decision for Christ 
and the Church. 

The day on which a child makes a 
profession of faith and no longer takes 
his place in the membership of the 

church on the faith of his parents is a 
great day. 

It is a great day for the child, the 
congregation, and the family and 
should be given appropriate recogni- 
tion. 

How can this be done effectively? 

The communicants’ class would be- 
come more important to the child if 
the older members of the family at- 
tached greater importance to it. Time 
should be made at home to discuss the 
new discoveries and understanding 
that the boy or girl is finding under 
the guidance of the minister. 

This may be done informally as the 
child comes in or at bedtime. Or it 
may be given top consideration in the 
family council or dinner table con- 
versation. How much the elder mem- 
bers of the family can profit, too, by 
rethinking the meaning of church 
membership! 

Gifts have long been a universal 
way of making an important occasion 
more memorable. A religious book or 
picture that could be treasured and 
used by the child as a reminder of this 
day would be an added w ay of stress- 
ing it significance. The selection of a 
gift would depend upon the child’s 
age, interests, and what he already 
has. Some suggestions are: 

A copy of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible. 

A devotional book such as As the 
Day Begins, by Shields, for Juniors, 
Pioneers, or Youth. 

A book on the Church, such as / 
Will Build My Church, by Little, 
for Juniors; or “The Church of Our 
Fathers,” by Bainton, for Pioneers or 
Youth. 

A picture such as a good copy of 
the head of Christ; or “Praying 
Hands,” by Durer. 


AX THE FAMILY SHOULD SIT to- 
gether when the child makes 
his public profession of faith. Many 
families are engaged in so many 





TAKE MY LIFE 


“Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

Take my moments and my days; 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 
Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of Thy love. 

Take my feet, and let them be 
Swift and beautiful for Thee. Amen.” 





church activities that this is difficult. 
But Father can let someone else usher; 
the choir can do without sister’s clear 
soprano for one Sunday; Mother can 
be freed from her responsibility in the 
nursery; brother can give the girl 
friend’s family a chance to enjoy her 
presence, And all the family can sit 
together for this occasion. A picture 
of the family taken outside the church 
sanctuary will serve as a visual re- 
minder of the happy day. 

The following suggested worship 


a a ad 


service may be adapted for use at the 
dinner hour following the public re- 
ception of the child as a communicant 
member of the church. 

Scripture reading: Ephesians 4:1-7, 
11-16 (to be read by the mother or 
older child.) 

All members of the family who are 
communicant members of the church 
may unite in reconsecration by the 
use of this vow: We confess our faith 
in God, the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth, and in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son our Lord, and 
promise to be faithful disciples of 
Christ, sharing in the work and wor- 
ship of the Church, seeking to grow 
in grace through prayer and the read- 
ing of the Bible, and serving in the 
Kingdom of God all our days. 

Let the family sing the first verse of 
“Take My Life and Let It Be Con- 
secrated.” Close with prayer led by 
the father, giving thanks for the com- 
mitment of the child and asking di- 
vine help for all who have reconse- 
crated their lives to Christ. END 





OPERATION 


By HELEN RUCKER 


Mon roe, } "a. 


| s YOUR CHURCH has a 
“problem room” which needs a 
complete transformation, just read 
what happened to the Pioneer 
Room at the Elon (Va.) Presby- 
terian Church. This room is used 
on Sunday mornings by the Jun- 
ior girls and boys and on Sunday 
nights by the Pioneers, composed 
of both Junior and Intermediate 
girls and boys. As you can imagine, 
it is quite a ‘busy room. 

Mrs. Frank Wills, the Junior 
teacher and Pioneer counselor, is 
quite busy, too. She is always look- 
ing for ways to improve her work 
and this room was her Number 
One Problem. She prayed con- 
stantly about it and when she at- 
tended a Sunday School Institute 
at Orange, Va., in October, 1953, 
she came home beaming happily at 
all the suggestions she received. 

Shortly afterward, the director 
of Christian Education of First 
Presbyterian Church in nearby 
Lynchburg came to Elon Church 
with more practical suggestions for 
remodeling the entire Sunday 
school. ; 


CLASSROOM 


In the Pioneer Room, the cheer- 
less walls were painted and tack- 
boards went up. Fold-away tables 
were installed along two walls, and 
the chairs, previously too high, 
were sawed off to the correct 
height and shellacked by Pioneers. 

At one end of the room there 
now is a truly beautiful worship 
center. Brass planters filled with 
year-round greenery, a dish gar- 
den, and other flowers are cared 
for by the group. They also have 
a world globe, a set of National 
Geographic maps, and a_papier- 
maché map for study aids. Charm- 
ing replicas of Bible villages, as- 
sembled by the children, are a point 
of much interest. Soft-colored 
green draperies complete the room. 

It has come a long way from be- 
ing drab and unattractive; now it 
is an inspiration and a delight. 
There the children have learned 
many valuable lessons about an- 
swers to prayers, about co-opera- 
tion, and about stewardship. The 
most important lesson they learn 
is John 3:16—“For God so loved 
the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” END 
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PART TWO 
Reprinted by permission 
of Parade, Nov. 14, 1954 


“We Wouldn’t Marry 
Each Other Again” 


I’m sure there will be readers here 
who will criticize me and say I brought 
on any troubles I’ve encountered in 
my marriage because of my refusal to 
compromise on small things. What’s 
so terrible about eating meat on Fri- 
day if it will avoid a scene? Do you, 
just because you're a Catholic, have 
to make scenes? 

The answer is Yes, you do, A Catho- 
lic in a Protestant gathering literally 
has to be twice as careful as one who 
mixes only with those of his own faith. 
The minute you compromise, the min- 
ute you refuse to follow strictly the 
teachings of your faith, then you be- 
come another Sally. And your whole 
Church and its beliefs lose face. 

It works both ways, of course. 
Dorothy has had little success in at- 
tracting me to her religion, or to any 
other Protestant religion, simply be- 
cause I’ve seen too often the compro- 
mises members of such sets make. It’s 
snowing too hard today, so it isn’t 
necessary to go to church. Or I won't 
get home on time for the tennis match, 
so | won't go. 

Such attitudes impress themselves 
indelibly on the other party to a mixed 
marriage. Which is why the partners 
in such a marriage have to be doubly 
conscious of their obligations, and 
doubly careful to see that they fulfill 
them. 


S" LD YOU TRY to convince another 
of your religious beliefs? The 
answer lies in the fact that all of us, 
regardless of our beliefs, are expected 
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be missionaries of our faith. And 
neither Dorothy nor I believe in avoid- 
ing argument or refusing to advance 
our theories. 

But, in a mixed marriage, it can be 
done only by example. ‘One of the 
nicest things T’ve ever heard Dorothy 
say about me was an answer she once 
gave to a man who'd invited us to his 
fishing lodge for a week end, suggest- 
ing that I certainly could miss Mass 
just once in a lifetime. 


“You don’t know my _ husband,” 
Dorothy said. “He’ll get to Mass if he 
has to swim—or we won't go.” | 


knew then that, even though | hadn’t 
converted her to my beliefs, I was set- 
ting the example. 

By the same token, when she now 
starts to plan on Friday night to get 
the car on Sunday so she can go to 
the Lutheran church, I know a respect 
for the Lutheran teachings I never had 
in the early years of our marriage. 


CHILDREN INCREASE THE BURDENS 


Once the children arrive, the lives 
of a mixed-marriage couple really be- 
gin to take on burdens. We didn’t have 
children of our own (and thus were 
spared the decision as to whether my 
wife would do as so many non-Catho- 
lics do and go back on her promise 
not to practice birth control), so we 
turned to the thought of adoption. 

Here again we were brought up 
short, for no accredited adoption 
agency will consider placing a child 
in the home of a mixed marriage. 
Eventually, we adopted our son—a 





dark-eyed, eager-looking seven-year- 
old named David—from an agency in 
a distant state. 

“TI feel like some undesirable who’s 
working through the black market,” 
my wife said. 

As soon as we had David home, of 
course, he had to be baptized, and 
this was but the beginning of our 
troubles. For my wife felt she’d like 
to name our son after her father; and 
I agreed. Only my father-in-law didn’t 
have a saint’s name, and the Catholic 
Church insists on the latter. 


AS FOR SCHOOLING, the Protestant 
wife has promised that she’ll see 
that the child is raised a Catholic. But 
she has little conception, before her 
marriage, cf how all-encompassing 
that training will be. 

“Just ask yourself,’ Dorothy told 
Jack’s pretty fiancee, “how you go 
about teachizg a child catechism, and 
getting him to believe with all his 
heart things you don’t believe your- 
self, in fact actively oppose! You'll 
begin to resent it; eventually, you'll 
begin to resent your husband.” 

So the children go to parochial 
school, where their religious training 
is left up to the nuns. But the nuns 
can’t temper their teaching to cover 
pupils whose parents aren’t Catholics; 
a parochial school is for believers in 
Catholicity. Inevitably the day arrives 
when your son comes home and w eeps 
agonizingly because his mother is a 
Protestant and probably won't be 
saved. His mother! The one person 
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closest to his heart, and in his eyes 
she’s doomed! 

David, as it turned out, was an im- 
pressionable child, and one with a 
fierce pride in his new family. Having 
lived seven years without a mother 
and father, he took to us as he would 
if he’d suddenly found his own par- 
ents. As a result, he was torn between 
love for his new religion and for his 
new mother and father, and this an- 
guished inner wrestling convinced 
Dorothy and me that it was almost 
more than a small child should be 
forced to bear. 

It isn’t just catechism. In a parochial 
school, the entire curriculum is based 
on Catholicism. Emphasized are Catho- 
lic historical figures—Calvert, Father 
Marquette, De Soto. The spelling 
words are primarily Catholic words— 
Virgin (always capitalized), rosary, 
saint, priest. English and grammar are 
illustrated with Biblical words and 
phrases. Even arithmetic can have its 
theological overtones. 

I don’t mean to sound critical of 
this. After all, what does it matter 
what words a child learns to spell so 
long as he learns to spell? But the em- 
phasis on one specific religion, re- 
peated over and over, can’t help but 
impress itself on the family member 
who is not of that religion. And a fur- 
ther cleavage results. 


Ws OUR BoY was old enough to 
join the Boy Scouts, it was to 
join a troop affiliated with the Catho- 
lic Church. “I’d thought that at least 
on that score I'd have some influence 
on him,” my wife mourned. “But I 
can’t make him join another troop 
when practically all his friends belong 
at the church.” 

Later on, he wanted to become an 
altar boy. As usual, my wife was will- 
ing even though she’d be the one who 
had to drive him to 6 o’clock Mass (I 
couldn’t do it and catch my commu- 
ter train). She’d have to wait till he 
was finished, drive him home to break- 
fast, wash and iron his surplice and 
cassock, see that he got to Confession 
and Communion. 

“Tm just the maid,” 
marked to me, bitterly. 

I know how she feels, just as I know 
how she must have felt at having to 
dress him up for school religious pro- 
cessions, plays, and festivals, and to 
attend sock affairs and stand, an out- 
sider, on the sidelines. 

But anyone who ever has attended a 


she once re- 


So Let Us Pray 





“Took unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth: 
for I am God, and there is none else.” 


God created all men for Himself and they are restless until 


they find rest in Him. 


God has provided for all men to be saved through Jesus 


Christ. 


All who are s 


saved are members of His family. 


The members of His Family are committed to pray for His 
world-wide family until it includes all men ev eryw here. 


So let us pray— 
BP FOR HIS WORLD-WIDE FAMILY 


All men of all nations and all races who hold faith in God through 


Christ. 


The witness of every one who bears the name of Christian in all the 
world that we be true interpreters of Christ to others whom we 


teach in our daily walk. 


The communities in which we live to be made Christian in atmos- 
phere to influence others for righteous living. 


B FOR HIS WORLD-WIDE AMBASSADORS 


That they have the health and strength to take hold of the oppor- 


tunities open to them. 


That they be delivered from all fear and given soundness of mind 
and love to motivate their every act. 

A knowledge of His will in all things, winsomeness in their faith, 
and the spirit of optimism in all their service. 


® FOR OUR HOME PART OF HIS WORLD-WIDE FAMILY 
A sense of responsibility for all people everywhere. 
A realization that what we are where we are helps determine the 
power of His Church around the world. 
A readiness to sacrifice and share what we have to give the Gospel to 


yet others. 


The spirit of faith and love that will prevail world-wide in prayer 
for the ecumenical fellow ship of which we are a part. 
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social function where he was the only 
outsider—the only Negro ina roomful 
of whites, the only American in a 
gathering of foreigners—will know 
what I mean, and will know that 
Dorothy and I both experienced this 
same sensation on the rare occasions 
when we did attend functions of each 
other’s church. There’s the startled 
look when they discover you’re not 
one of them, the embarrassed excuses, 
the moving away as quickly and as 
unobtrusively as possible. 

Indeed, it all adds up, little by little, 
to a cleavage so great, a gulf so wide 
between Protestant and Catholic, that, 
as statistics prove, it is next to im- 
possible to make it succeed. 


ANCIENT WORLDS APART 


In so many respects, we are, I truly 





believe, a typical American family. 
We play together, laugh together, 
visit friends together, enjoy our recrea- 
tion together. I’d even go so far as to 
say that in every respect save one— 
religion—we are as closely knit as any 
family in our neighborhood. 

Though it may sound trite I truly 
believe Dorothy and I were meant 
for each other. But we know, too, as 
we go our separate religious ways, and 
look around at our many friends who 
married within their own faith, that 
genuine, idyllic married happiness 
never has been truly ours. Nor can it 
ever be. For we are, despite our per- 
fect compatibility in other matters, 
ancient worlds apart. 

Which is why we say, if we had it 
to do over, we wouldn’t marry each 
other again. END 
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Pen Portraits from the Bible 


___ — Meditation 


A Journey into Reality 


with 


OME YEARS AGO | was visiting at the Alabama Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church in Selma, Alabama. 
There was a strong, active men’s Bible class there 

taught by Mr. P. T. Shanks, an elder in First Church. 
A sign over the class door gave the items of interest 
connected with the class and at the bottom in large 
letters these three—WDT. I asked Mr. Shanks what 
they meant. He replied, “They stand for WE DO 
THINGS.” I think James would have loved that class 
and that he would have made a splendid assistant 
teacher for Mr. Shanks. 

James, the author of the Epistle, was the brother of 
our Lord Christ. He and our Saviour as boys may have 
wandered over the hills near Nazareth and spent nights 
together in the mild out- of-doors under the Galilean 
moon. He was a practical boy, | am sure, and developed 
his love for honesty and truth and re: lity with the pass- 
ing years. 

James did not believe that his brother was the Mes- 
siah and the Son of God until after the Resurrection. 
However, when he faced the Resurrection, he was 
completely convinced and speaks of Jesus with rever- 
ence and humility in his Epistle and worshiped Him as 

God’s divine Son. 

James became the leader of the Christian forces in 
Jerusalem. He was known as “James, the Just.” He was 
a bridge-personality between the Law of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Love of the New. He reveals himself, in 
his writings, as believing that only that kind of Chris- 
tianity is of real value that blends faith with works and 
finds us as Christians on our way to the widow’s needs 
and the orphan’s cries, and not empty-handed. 

How James punctures the pride of the rich and 
prominent whose scorn for the poor revealed their ap- 
palling contrast to Christ and His unfailing love for all 
those who were needy in body or spirit! 


besa ALSO KNEW the peril and defeat that the tongue 
constantly presented to men. He called the tongue 

a “fire” and said that it was lighted by “hell” and that 
it could defile the “whole body.” How well he fath- 
omed the dire threat of our arch enemy, a deceitful and 
deadly tongue! 

His scorn for the conceited man, so sure of himself 
while despising others, is a wz arning to every one of us; 
telling us that pride always trips and defeats those who 
harbor it; and that patience and humility cannot fail to 
win in the end. 
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James 


There is so much in James’ character and spirit that 
challenges us today. He is bravely honest. He speaks 
out against any life or conduct that would misrepresent 
Jesus as our Lord and Master. He brushes aside as ut- 
terly unworthy and hypocritical the formalism that is 
cold and lifeless, and that never sees nor seeks to meet 
the crying needs about us. 


RADITION TELLS Us that James met a martyr’s death. 

It’s always costly to live dangerously for Christ and 
His Kingdom and to refuse to compromise our faith, 
no matter what the threat may be at the hands of evil 
power. 

James had a heart trust in prayer and he was a con- 
stant seeker for the salvation of souls where his witness 
and winning call could lead men and women to Christ. 
This is so needed in our day; that clear-cut, out-and- 
out, unashamed, allegiance to Christ as our real Master 
and our loving Lord. 

James seems to have lived and died in Jerusalem. 
Here he poured out his life in wise and thoughtful 
counsel and guidance for the infant Church and its lead- 
ers. The straight edge he always used in seeking to find 
how the Apostolic Church should proceed was the 
Bible they had and its revelation of God’s will and 
God’s way. 

As a believer in and one who practiced daily, simple, 
down to earth, Christian living and walk, James has a 
charm for the boy and girl, for the young man and the 
young woman, w vho really want reality and who seek 
that which will not turn to ashes in the day of testing. 
Yes, they seek that which will be well pleasing to our 

God who reads the motives and purposes behind all our 
conduct. 

James tells us that the soiled source of wars and fight- 
ings is the dark conflict which our lusts carry on 
within our hearts. He also warns us against the fatal 
friendship with the world and its standards. Such must 
never be the controlling powers in our lives. He says 
that if we let them dominate us we are thereby break- 
ing our marriage vows to our Saviour, Christ. Surely 
for the spiritual confusion and the defeat of holiness 
and separate living in the day that is ours, James speaks 
out in unmistakably challenging terms to every soul of 
us who claims Christ as his Lord, that we shall make 
Him Lord indeed and the only Master in our hearts 
and wills. 

—SAMUEL MCPH,. GLASGOW 











Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Allen, Miss Virginia 
*Beckner, Dr. and Mrs. W. W., Jr. 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Long, Rev. and Mrs.' Paul B. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Scott, Miss Lee Anna 
*Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
*Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M. Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. 
Cameron, Rev. and Mrs. Howard D. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Dunn, Dr. and Mrs. William R. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Kakinda, 1948 
(Address: A. C. P. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C, 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, LUPUTA, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Sr. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
McRee, Miss Shirley Ann 
*Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 


Leopoldville 
Coffin, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John 
(Address: B. P. 67, Leopoldville, Congo 
Belge, Africa) 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 


*Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
tCombs, Mrs. John 

Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
*tDuggan, Miss Adena 

*English, Dr. Hugh G. K. 
tHart, Miss Mattie 
TtHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 

Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
*Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 

*Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Metzel, Rey. and Mrs, William S. 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
tMorton, Miss Nancy D. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. William F. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford H. 
tShefelton, Miss Elizabeth Ann 
*Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. David V. 
Moore, Miss Doris 
*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 





| Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
*Punt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
| Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 
| Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
| *White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 
| Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 
| 


Luluabourg, 1946 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mboi 
(Depeche Speciale), via JLU! 


ULUA- 
BOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr, 
Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
King Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. Jr. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 

*King Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 

McKee, Mr. George T., Jr. 

McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 

McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 

Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 

Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 

Muris, Miss Jacqueline 

Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 

Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. 

Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C. 
*Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions Pro- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
| Dickerson, Dr. and Mrs. Melford S. 
| Fleming, Miss Claudia 
| Ross, Rey. and Mrs. Charles, Jr. 
tToureille, Rev. and Mrs. P. C. 
Wallace, Rev. and Mrs. Campbell D. 


—o— 


Brazil 


CAMPINAS 


Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
| (Address: 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 

*Daughtery, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
| ( Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 

Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 

Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 

(Address: Caixa Postal 133, Campinas, 
Este de Sfio Paulo, Brazil) 


Study 


Cousar, Rev. Robt. W., Jr. 
Dinkins, Rey. and Mrs. Frederic R. 
| Dowling, Rev. and Mrs. Wilson T. 
| Grimes, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
| Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
| Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John R. 
| (Address: C 


| Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


aixa Postal 15, Campinas, 


Rio de Janeiro 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 

(Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rau Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 

Janeiro, D. F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Gilmore, Rev. Ernest E. 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Bambui Station 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Goodson, Rev. Curtis C. 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, E. 
de Minas, Brazil) 


Cambuqguira Station, 1942 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Dourados Station, 1930 


Gonzales, Miss Elisa 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, 
Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 


Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 
Romer, Miss Mildred 
*Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Caixa 17, Lavras, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 





| Varginha Station, 1921 
Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Fortaleza 
Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
*Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 
Prentice, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas K. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


| Garanhuns Station, 1895 
Ansley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. William G. 
| Taylor, Miss Charlotte 


| (Address: Caixa 66, Garanhuns, E. de | 


Pernambuco, Brazil) 
| Boyd, Miss Nancy 
| Ellison, Mr. and Mrs. William Lee 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 
| *Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
| *Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
(Address: Colegio 15 de Novembro, 
Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil 


Caixa Postal 567, Campinas, 


Sao Luiz 
| *Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 213, Sao Luiz, 
Maranhio, Brazil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco, 1873 


| Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
| Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Smith, Miss Willodene 


(Address: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes | 


| Erskine, Caixa 1622, Recife, E. de 
| Pernambuco, Brazil) 
| Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
| Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
| Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 








Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Caixa 423, Recife, 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


E. de 


| WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


( Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


Carmo do Paranaiba, 1930 


*Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
(Address: Carmo do _Paranaiba, 
Minas, Brazil) 


Ceres 


Camenisch, Rev. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
(Address: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 
C. A. N. G., Est. de Goias, Brazil) 


Goiania 
(Address: Caixa Postal, 271, Goiana 
Goias, Brazil) 
Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


Ituiutaba 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
(Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake | 
(Address: Monte Carmelo, Minas Gerias, 
Brazil) 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 


Gourley, Mr. and Mrs. Everett E., Jr. 

Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 

Little, Miss Martha : 

(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. 
Minas, Brazil) 


Paracatu, 1942 


Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
*Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uberlandia, 1932 


Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 

Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. : 

(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uruana, 1949 


| *Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 8, Uruana, Est. 
de Goias, Brazil) 


de 


de 


—o— 


China 





FORMOSA 


| 
| Chang Hua 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N. 
Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 
(Address: Christian Hospital, Chang 
Hua, Taiwan) 


| Chupei 
| Junkin, Miss Nettie D. ; ' 
| (Address: 93, Chu Jen Tsun, Chupei, 
| ; Hsinchuhsien, Taiwan) 


Hwalien 


| Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. 8. 
| Wilcox, Miss Marion i : 
(Address: 6 Minli Li, Hwalien, Taiwan) 


Miao Li 


Mizell, Miss Marguerite 

Stribling, Miss Frances . : 

(Address: 14 Kung Ching Li, Miao Li 
| Taiwan) 
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Taichung 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
(Address: 2 Hsiang Shang Lu, Taichung, 
Taiwan) 
Taipei 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
(Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
Friendship Corner, 4 Lane 96, Wenchow 
St., Taipei, Taiwan 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. EF. H. 
(Address: 11, Lane 114, Wenchow Street 
Taipei, Taiwan 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J: N. 
(Address: 105 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
Tanshui 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
(Address: 4 Hsin Sheng St., Tanshui, 
Taiwan) 
Yu-Li 
Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 
Wells, Miss Lillian 
(Address: 31 Ho-Ping 


Taiwan) 


Street, 


Yu-Li, 


0 
DETAINED IN UNITED STATES 

*Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 
*Lancaster, Rey. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Richardson, Rey. and Mrs. R. P. 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 


o— 


Ecuador 


(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


0 


Japan 


JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
1054 Arao Cho, Ogaki Shi, Gifu Ken, 
Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 
Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H., Jr. 
41, 1 Chome, Kumochi Cho, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
1487 Shironomai, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
21-1629 Tarumi, Suita, Osaka 
Fu, Japan 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B 
41, 1 Chome, Kumochi Cho, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Cain, Rev. and Mrs. Benson 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Dick, Miss Cornelia A. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
8 Kitanagasa-dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Japan 
Godert, Miss Agnes 
41, 1 Chome, Kumochi Cho, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Lamb, Miss June 
c/o Mrs. K. Kimura, 10 Nishi 
Ashiya, Ashiya Shi, Kyogo Ken, Japan 


*On furlough. 

ttTemporary assignment. 
tTeacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker, 


McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 

5 Nishi Hirano, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 


8 Kitanagasa-dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Japar 

Mitchell Rev. Irvine G 

41, l Chome Kumochi Cho, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Moore, Rey. and Mrs. Lardner C. 


1478 Shironomai, Mikage Cho, 


Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe Japan 
Swensen, Miss Nell S. (R 

112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 


Buckland, Miss Ruth 

Currell, Miss Susan McD 

Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 

Stewart, Miss Betty J 

ttThompson, Miss Katheryne L. 

( Address: 116 Shigatsuda, Hongu Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 


* 


3orchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
385 Fukui Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 


87 ‘Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 1920 


Connell, Miss Juanita 

Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 

439 Nakabu, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 

*Barksdale, and Mrs. John O 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 


Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Smythe Hall, 
Kinjo College, Omori Moriyama 
Shi, Wichi Ke n, Japan 
Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
33-4 Chome, Chikara Machi, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
tRyburn, Miss Jean K 
Nankyoryo, Kinjo College, Omori 
Moriyama Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Kasugai 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 
Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. James T. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Kagawa 
Ke n, Japan 


Tokushima Station, 1889 
Boyle, Rey. and Mrs. Wm. P 
27-1 Chome Nakamaegawa Cho, Toku- 
shima Ken, J ipal 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr 
14,3 Tokushima Hon Cho, 
Tokushima Shi, J ipan 


Toyohashi Station, 1890 


(Address: 106 Asahi Machi, Toyohashi, 
Japan 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
Zentsuji 
tMitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. L.W 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 


Shikoku Christian College, Ikuno, 


Zentsuji, Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Korea 


+tTalmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
17-2 Aotani Cho, 2 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Chunju Station, 1896 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Wha 
San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chunju, 

Korea) 

Boyer, Miss Elizabeth Ann 

Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 

Fontaine, Miss Lena 

Greene, Miss Willie B. 

Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 

Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 

tKeller, Dr. Frank G. 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Moore, Rey. and Mrs. John V. 
Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
tRespess, Miss Ocie 

Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
Smith, Rev. Robert L. 

Talmage, Miss Janet C. (R.N.) 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 

Korea) 

Jarry, Miss Sara 

srown, Rey. and Mrs. Geo. Thompson 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Folta, Rev. and Mrs. John 
tKraakenes, Miss Astrid (R.N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
Paisley, Mrs. James I. 

Root, Miss Florence 

*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 

(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 86 Yang 
Dong, Chulla Namdo, Mokpo, Korea) 
Hoffman, Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
Hopper, Miss Margaret 

McMurphy, Miss Ada 

tobinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. John N. 
Wayland, Miss Cora 


SEOUL 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Chongno Ku, Yun Chi Dong No. 
1-1, Seoul, Korea.) 
tDunson, Miss Miriam 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
Crane, Rey. and Mrs. J. Curtis 
32 Phil Oon Dong, Chongno Ku, 
Seoul, Korea 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea) 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. EF. T. 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 

Miller, Miss Louise B. 

Moles, Miss Claribe] 

Scott, Rev. and Mrs. Jack Brown 

Taejon 

Add ress: Sam Sung Dong, 387, Taejon 
Korea) 

and Mrs. Keith R. 


Crim, Rev. 


—o— 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 
Chilapa Station 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 





ADDRESSING MAIL 
For the benefit of all offices (and persons) who have been writing our per- 


sonnel in care of an APO (Army Post Office) address, 


it should be noted that 


effective April Ist all mail received by the APO for our personnel will be re- 


turned to the sender. 
the international mail address. 


Therefore, it is recommended that all mail be sent via 


POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil require eight 
(8) cents for the first ounce, and four (4) cents for each additional ounce or fraction 
of an ounce. Air mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan and Korea at 
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Mexico City (Coyoacan) 
Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M 
(Address: Gomez Farias 5, Mexico 

City 21 [Coyoacan] Mexico) 
Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Dale B. 
Cleveland 56, Colonia Noche Buena, 
Mexico 18, D. F. 

Hollandsworth, Rev. and Mrs. Jimmie 


751 Calle Oregon, Dept.4, Colonia del 
Valle, Mexico 2, D. F. Mexico 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
(Address: Morelos 3, Cuernavaca, 
Morelos, Mexico) 
Nickles, Miss Florence 
(Address: Nogal 25, Colonia Vergel, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz,”’ Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
tRider, Mr. Gayle 
Calla Miguel Hidalgo 18, Ometepee, 
Guerrero, Mexico 
*Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Calle Vincente Guerrero, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico 


San Luis Potosi 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
*Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Lui 
Potosi, S. L. P., Mexico) 


Taxco Station 
(Address: Alarcon, No. 5, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Tixtla 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
(Address: Independencia 1, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Tixtla, 


Teloloapan 
(Address:Colonia Pinzon 21, ‘Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) _ 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. CJ. 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Toluca 

Beaty, Miss Lettie 

*Dixon, Miss Sara 

(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, ‘Toluca, 

Mexico, Mexico) 

Thomas, Rev. and Mrs. Harold L. 
Nigromante 18 Bis, Toluca, Estado 
de Mexico, Mexico 


Portugal 


Meza, Rev. and Mrs. Herbert 
(Address: Chalet Louise, Caravelos 
Portugal) 


the rate of twenty-five (25) cents per half ounce; however, air mail folders may 
be obtained at the post office for ten (10) cents. Air mail letters to Brazil are ten 


10) cents per half ounce. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 
would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States 
Postal cards are four (4) cents each for single and ecigist (8) cents each for double 
cards to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil; they are two (2) cents to Mexico. 
Commercial papers are three (3) cents for each two (2) ounces with a minimum 


charge of ten (10) cents. 


For registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requirements 
of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide. 
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DIFFICULT OPPORTUNITY 





Sometimes we'd 
get up and we couldn’t take a bath in the mornings. No 
hot water. There were times in the day when we had 
no electricity. Here were people w ho were growing 
and yet couldn’t grow because they needed technical 
skills and outside capital. 

Highly nationalistic and afraid of outside capital and 
technical skill they feel that if they come in those who 
bring them are going to tell the Brazilians what to do, 
that they would be working for us and not with us. 
Our Church has an opportunity to show that as we 
give money back home we do not mean that our mis- 
sion forces determine the policy. We must take the risk 
because we believe in the power and the spirit and the 
mind of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Again you see things happening because some of 
those in the privileged groups who have had the power, 
have become uneasy. For example, look at the Belgian 
Congo. The Colonial Government has changed its 
policy for fear of a revolution, and they are going to 
keep one step ahead of the revolution and give to the 
Congolese what they want before they ask for it. That 
is right smart strategy because when you do that a per- 
son can never get hot enough to boil over and they are 
trying to keep them from coming to the boiling point. 
But at the same time they haven't realized that people 
don’t live by what comes from the outside alone. Men 
don’t live by bread alone, by housing, by benevolence, 
by better jobs. They live by the Word and the Truth 
that comes from God into their own souls in such a 
way that they, too, can participate in their own self- 
government. 

The revolution is going to continue because it is born 
of a determination to right human injustice. Christ in 
the hearts of people will keep confronting us until we 
finally come to recognize that we must respect the 
rights of people. 

This is not a problem that belongs to any one partic- 
ular group or race or class of people. I face this prob- 
lem personally, just as you do. The African chieftian, 
down at the bottom of the scale, is guilty just as much 
as a governor up at the top in the Belgian Congo, for 
he takes advantage of the people i in the vill: age who live 
under him, It’s a matter of getting into the human heart 
of every individual so that the man knows and does the 
will of God. That is the mission of the Church. 

The Church ought to be saying,—‘“We have faith in 
a reformation. We have the power and the spirit and 
the love of the — Jesus Christ—sufficient to bring 
that reformation in Africa, in Brazil, and in any and 
all of the areas of <n habitation.’ , 

As the Church faces that opportunity in Brazil, and 
in Africa, we need to realize that the weaknesses in 
those lands, or in any of our mission fields, are but the 
weaknesses of the Church back home that the 
people out there in the field are only the agency of 
the Church and they will have just so much power as 
the Church gives them and just so much authority. 

If we want to criticize anybody, it should not be the 
mission forces, but rather the Church back home. It is 
the people like you; it is the people like me. If we 
haven’t given the Church the power to do what it 


(From page 11) 


ought to do to exert its influence in those areas, the one 
thing that we can do is to see to it that we believe and 
we preach and we teach that the Church knows the 
truth, and if the individual and the people know the 
truth, the truth will make them free. 

We must have the freedom to know. The pulpit in 
our churches back home must be kept free so the truth 
can be preached. John had to leave his pulpit. He pre- 
ferred banishment rather than bow to the power struc- 
ture of his day. He knew that it could not live in the 
light of the truth he was preaching. There is danger of 
that very thing happening in our own time. The mis- 
sionaries that you send to the field are going to learn 
the truth from the pulpit. We’d better let them learn 
the whole truth. The people in Africa and in Brazil 
need to know the truth. We need to give them schools. 
We need to increase the money we give to schools. 

The other thing the Church can do is to see and un- 
derstand that God says, “Come now, let us reason to- 
gether, ... though your sins be as scarlet they shall be 
as white as snow.” Come on—it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference how bad you’ve been, let’s sit down and talk this 
thing over. Let’s have free discussion, free debate. If 
we have come to the point in our life, in civilization, 
that when we come to social issues we can settle them 
only on a bloody field of revolution and in a code of 
law, the Church has already lost its influence. It has no 
influence in the affairs of men. There is another way 
cut out for the Church given to it by the Lord Jesus 
Christ which will give us power and strength to say to 
people that there is opportunity for free discussion. 
There is opportunity to talk and we can find the truth 
together. It’s a togetherness that people are longing 
for in the world today. It isn’t physical integration, It’s 
a togetherness that makes the Church more than an 
organization, It’s a togetherness that makes the Church 
an organism and an organism can be created only by 

God, so that the Church in Africa, the Church in Brazil, 
the Church here, the Church throughout the world be- 
comes an organism, becoming one in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It doesn’t mean that we can all belong to the 
same denomination. It doesn’t mean that all races are 
going to be attending church in the same way, but it 
means that in mind and in spirit and in purpose the 
Church is one and is an organism made by God. 

Then there’s got to come the matter of freedom of 
worship, not a slave morality where the Church says 
vou must do this or the Church says you must not do 
that but where the Church says to the people in Africa 
and Brazil, “Let the will of God get down deep into 
your own heart.” Then I think one last thing the 
Church can say and it ought to say with a great deal of 
force to people who are fighting for their rights. It isn’t 
important for you to fight for your rights. It is impor- 
tant for you to fight for the right to serve. If a person 
wants to be great let him serve and you ought to be 
able to say that to people in Brazil. You ought to be 
able to say it to people in Africa. You ought to be able 
to say it to the Negroes in America having } yourself 
learned to serve. Otherwise we are going to destroy 
each other and the world is going to fall apart. But the 
Church has been given the responsibility of holding the 
world together and throughout the world and in our 
mission fields we have a glorious opportunity. END 
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Dr. Janie McGaughey retires after 


26 years as Women’s Work head 








Mrs. J. Percy Terrell (left) of Navasota, Texas presents Miss McGaughey with $2,500 
check for trip to Europe as Miss Louise Davidson and Dr. Stuart Oglesby look on. 


ATLANTA, GA. (PN)—The resignation 
of Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Wo- 
men’s Work, brings to a close 29 years 
of distinctive service to the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. 

Miss McGaughey’s resignation was 
accepted November 5 at a meeting of 
the Board of Women’s Work in At- 
lanta, according to Miss Louise David- 
son of Bethesda, Md., chairman of the 
Board. The resignation became effec- 
tive January 10. No successor has been 
named. 

At the same time, the Board pre- 
sented Miss McGaughey with a check 
for $2,500 to be used for a trip to 
Europe and the Holy Land. Plans 
were also announced for the establish- 
ment of the Janie McGaughey Scho- 
larship Fund Foundation which will 
provide college scholarships for South- 
ern youth. 

The retiring secretary succeeded 
Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, “founder” 
of organized women’s work in the 


Southern Presbyterian denomination, 


upon her retirement in 1929. 
Miss McGaughey, who holds a doc- 
torate in religious education from 
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Southwestern at Memphis, is a gradu- 
ate of Agnes Scott College, Decatur, 
Ga., and Biblical Seminary in New 
Verk City. She has taught in Assem- 
bly’s Training School at Richmond 
and at Mary Baldwin College, Staun- 
ton, Va., and for a time served as di- 
rector of religious education for First 
Church, Knoxville, Tenn. She became 
officially affiliated with the denomina- 
tion’s Women’s Work in 1927 as di- 
rector of Spiritual Life, and two years 
later was chosen to head the entire 
program. 

During the years of her leadership 
there has been outstanding growth in 
local organizations, White Cross work, 
Negro groups, interdenominational 
and international co- operation, and de- 
velopment of the Women’s Birthday 
Offering taken every year for world 
and home mission projects. 

In 1929 when Miss McGaughey be- 
came head of the women’s program, 
there were 144,884 members, working 
through 2,379 local organizations, who 
that year gave $1,610,218 in total gifts. 
The last report of the Board (1954) 
shows that membership has risen to 
326,929 In 3,238 (See page 58) 








New Honors 











Dr. Frank W. Price, former moder- 
ator and one of the most beloved lead- 
ers of the Presbyterian Church U. S., 
has been named to a newly-created 
post—director of foreign missionary 
research programs as sponsored jointly 
by the National Council of C hurches 
and New York’s Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Dr. Price takes over the work on 
February 1, with offices on the Union 
Theological Seminary campus. He and 
his wife have been making their home 
in their native Virginia since 1952, 
when they won release from a 22- 
month period of arrest at the hands of 
Chinese Communists. Dr. and Mrs. 
Price had served in China for 27 years. 





He has been pastor of New Mon- 
month Church near Lexington, Va., 
for the past two years. He was elected 
moderator of the General Assembly in 
1953. His father before him, the ate 
Dr. P. Frank Price, was moderator of 
the Assembly in heise 

REV, W. J. BOYD, pastor wal Sins Pres- 
byterian Church, Dyersburg, Tenn., 
is new moderator of Memphis Pres- 
bytery. He succeeds James Jackson, 
an elder in Second Church at Mem- 
phis. 
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REVIEWS THE NEWS 





Mecklenburg Presbytery 
budget up 13 per cent 














CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Seven men were 
received as ministerial candidates, and 
one woman was received as a candi- 
date for lay service when the 210th 
meeting of Mecklenburg Presbytery 
was held September 20 at 200-year- 
old Sugaw Creek Church near Char- 
lotte. 

Two ministers were received from 
other presbyteries, and a benevolence 
budget of $573,248 was adopted for 
1956. The new budget, apportioned to 
108 churches, represents an increase 
of 13 per cent over last year’s askings. 

Dr. LeGette Blythe, elder from 
Huntersville, was elected moderator, 
succeeeding Rev. Shelton M. Hutchi- 
son, pastor of McGee Church. 

Miss Florence Monroe of Biscoe, 
first-year student at Assembly’s Train- 
ing School, was received by the pres- 
bytery as a candidate for lay service. 

The seven men received as minis- 
terial candidates were: Michael L. 
Andrews and John V. Lawing Jr. of 
Caldwell Memorial Church; James B. 
Fleming of Selwyn Avenue Church; 
John E. Kimbirl, Avondale Church; 
William E. Massey Jr. and John Rob- 
ert Turner, Covenant Church; and 
Zane M. Moore of New Salem. 

Two ministers coming from other 
presbyteries and received by Meck- 
lenburg were Rev. Claude G. Pepper, 
from Albemarle Presbytery, new pas- 
tor of Matthews Church, and Rev. O. 
W. Perrill, from Lexington Presby- 
tery, new pastor of the Waxhaw 
Church. 

Other high lights on the presby- 
tery’s program included the retiring 
moderator’s sermon on the topic, “Ec- 
clesiastical Nomenclature.” 

or giving reports, in addition to 
Rev. Dana Waters and Dr. Ros- 
well - L ong were Dr. W. M. Boyce, 
on Presbytery’s Council; Dr. H. G. 
Bedinger, on Homes; and Dr. Charles 
E. S. Kraemer, on Activities of the 
Nominating Committee. 


February, 1956 


U. S. and Mexican groups increase joint efforts 
in Church Extension in Mexico 


MEXICO CITy—(PN)—A new joint 
committee on Church Extension made 
up of representatives from the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church of Mexico, 
and the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
Mission, held its organizational meet- 
ing in September. 

Dr. James Hervey Ross, medical 
missionary to Morelia, and head of 
Sanatoria La Luz, the Presbyterian 
hospital there, was elected president of 
the committee. Rev. Daniel Perez, Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church minister, 
was elected secretary. 

The new joint committee grew out 
of action taken by the Mission Meet- 
ing of 1954, and is designed to make 
possible co-operative efforts in open- 
ing up new work in the Presbytery of 
the South. Both in financing and per- 
sonnel, the new work will be co-op- 
erative, being neither “Mission” nor 
“Presbytery” projects. This represents 


an entirely new thing in the approach 
» Mexican evangelization. 


During its first meeting the new 
committee worked out plans for the 
Presbytery of the South to name a 
special Sunday in 1956, when an offer- 
ing is to be taken for Church Exten- 
sion work. The Mission already has at 
its disposal funds for bearing its share 
of the joint work, 


In addition, the Mission is asking the 
Board of World Missions for twelve 
couples of evangelists to initiate this 
work in co-operation with National 
Presbyterian home missionaries. 


Attending the meeting as members 
of the committee were: Rev. Homer 
A. Spencer, Rev. Daniel Perez, Edson 
Johnson, Jr., Miss Margaret Shelby, 
Rev. David Palomino, Rev. Nicanor F. 
Gomez, Mrs. Juliette J. McClendon, 
and Dr. J. Hervey Ross. 





AT SIGNIFICANT MEETING are seen: Front row—Rev. Daniel Perez, Miss Margaret 
Shelby, and Mrs. Juliette J. McClendon; back row—Rev. Homer A. Spencer, Edson John- 
son Jr., Rev. David Palomino, and Dr. J. Hervey Ross. 
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New Charlotte church becomes 
74th Negro congregation 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—(PN)—One hun- 
dred and fifty-one members, compris- 
ing the largest charter membership of 
any Negro church in the General As- 
sembly, have organized the new South 
Tryon Presbyterian Church in Char- 
lotte- advancing the total number of 
Negro congregations in the Assembly) 
to 74. 

In response to 140 petitioners, Meck- 
lenburg Presbytery, in collaboration 
with the Board of Church Extension 
in Atlanta, has been working toward 
this goal for months, with official or- 
ganization coming November 6. 

Rev. W. T. Taylor is minister of 
the new congregation. 

It all began with the ardent interest 
of Mrs. Charles W. Tillett, Charlotte 
Presbyterian, and a gift of property 
by C. D. Spangler, also of Charlotte 
ns not a Presbyterian. Mrs. Tillett, 
a Democratic National Committee 
member, saw an opportunity for a 
Negro church in the Charlotte area 
and approached the Home Missions 
Committee of Mecklenburg Presby- 
tery and the Board of Church Exten- 
sion. 

Presbytery’s Committee gave some 
of its funds. The Board of Church Ex- 
tension, through its Division of Negro 
Work, gave $28,500. A Church and 
Manse Fund had already accumulated 
$1,431, and another committee, headed 
by Jones Pharr of Charlotte’s First 
Church, raised about $15,000 from 
other interested persons. 

A. committee of women gave of 
their own funds and secured gifts from 
others. J. N. Pease and Company drew 
the plans, and the Men’s Club of 
Myers Park Church challenged the 
Home Missions Committee on a 50-50 
basis toward providing furnishings. 
Potential members did some of the ac- 
tual work, with an average of 40 
workers turning up each night. 

The commission from Mecklenburg 
Presbytery, in charge of official or- 
ganization, was headed by Dr. J. Cecil 
Lawrence. 

Already South Tryon Street Church 
is looking toward immediate and rapid 
development, with plans now in the 
making for a day nursery. 

Some time ago, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt visited the church, then un- 
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der construction, and only recently 
Dr. Elton Trueblood, U. S. Chief of 
Religious Information, was shown 
through the newly completed sanctu- 
ary. In addressing a Charlotte club 
shortly after his tour, Dr. Trueb!ood 
said of the project: “The 
Communists are making much of that 
trial in Mississippi. But here I have 
seen something that I am going to 
be am around the world on the Voice 
f America.” 


—— 
q 75,000 
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Members of South Tryon Street Church donate labor after hours to put up laths as 
groundwork for plastering. Armed with hammers and nails, a lath army of about 40 
workers showed up each night. Thanks to their work, money was saved and the build- 
ing finished way ahead of schedule. 





University of Tennessee 
discloses integration plan 


The University of Tennessee Board 
of Trustees in Knoxville approved, 
with modifications, a plan for gradual 
integration of Negroes at the under- 
graduate level. 

The plan calls for admitting Ne- 
groes to the senior class next fall, to 
the junior class the following year, 
and so on until integration is complete 
by 1959. 

The policy parallels one adopted by 
the State Board of Educatien for other 
state colleges and recently approved 
here by Federal Judge Marion §, 


3oyd. 
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Board of Church Extension 


Ups Home Missions Budget 7% 


ATLANTA, GA. (PN)—The Board of 
Church Extension, meeting here in 
November, approved expenditures of 
$530,779 for presbytery Home Mission 
work for 1956. This is an increase of 
$38,522, Or 7.25 per cent, over the 1955 
appropriation. 

An additional $30,000 was approved 
for salaries of Negro ministers, bring- 
ing to $560,000 the amount which will 
be spent in purely home missionary 
work during the coming year. This 
represents approximately 51 per cent 
of the Board’s total income for the 
last year. The remainder of the Board’s 
budget goes toward special efforts in 
evangelism, radio and television, pro- 
motion, and Christian relations. 

The Board heard a report by its 
treasurer, G. B. Strickler, that receipts 
of the Board are running slightly 
ahead of a similar period in 1954. A 
total of $1,610,000 has been paid in on 
the $2,226,000 pledged toward the Ne- 
gro Work Campaign, leaving $616,000 
in unpaid pledges. Stillman College has 
received $833,000; the Board’s Division 
of Negro Work, $776,000. 

The resignation of Mrs. S. A. Rob- 
inson Sr. of Jackson, Miss., from mem- 
bership on the Board, was accepted 
with regret. Mrs. Robinson had stated 
she could not find the time to serve 
the Board as she would wish. 

The appointment of Talmadge 
Dobbs of Atlanta as a member of the 
Investment Sub-Committee of the Fi- 
nance Committee was approved. Mr. 
Dobbs, a member of Trinity Presby- 
terian Church, is treasurer of the Life 
of Georgia insurance firm. 

Speakers for the Pre-Assembly 
Evangelism Conference in 1956 were 
announced as follows: Dr. Louis H. 
Evans of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA; Dr. Elton Trueblood, chief of 
Religious Information for the U. S. 
government; and Dr. William M. EI- 
liott, pastor of Highland Park Presby- 
terian Church, Dallas. Dr. William 
McCorkle, secretary of Evangelism, 
reported that again in 1956 a special 
24-sheet billboard poster will be made 
available to the Church, emphasizing 
the evangelistic theme of “Put God 
First.” A special radio series, built 
around this theme, is being prepared 
February, 1956 


by Dr. Vernon Broyles, pastor of 
North Avenue Church, Atlanta, and 
Dr. Elliott. 

The Division of Radio and Tele- 
vision reported continued expansion 
of its efforts through the Protestant 
Radio and Television Center of At- 
lanta, in serving the Armed Forces 
Network and stations throughout this 
country. A new TV series, “Man to 
Man,” is currrently being carried on 
more than 100 stations throughout the 
nation. Speakers are Dr. John A. Red- 
head, Dr. Louis H. Evans, Dr. Donald 
Grey Barnhouse, and Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman. 

Dr. John Alexander, secretary of 
the Division of Radio and Television, 
gave the Board a premier showing of 
“A Surgeon’s Christian Witness,” pilot 
film in a new TV series of testimonies 
by laymen. Dr. L. Nelson Bell of 
Asheville, N. C., former medical mis- 


sionary to China is featured in the 
first film. 

The Board approved the appoint- 
ment of three persons to a Comity 
Committee which will represent our 
Assembly in any inter-church comity 
discussions. Named to this committee 
are Dr. Ben R. Lacy, retiring presi- 
dent of Union Seminary, Richmond, 
Dr. P. D. Miller, executive secretary 
of the Board; and Dr. Cecil Lang, 
executive secretary cf Dallas (Texas) 
Presbytery. Rev. Charles H. Gibboney, 
promotional secretary, was reappointed 
as the Board’s representative on the 
National Council of Churches’ Joint 
Committee on Missionary Education. 

Dr. Miller, as executive secretary, 
was directed by the Board to prepare 
for it a resolution expressing warm 
appreciation for the services which 
Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, executive 
secretary of the Board of Women’s 
Work, has rendered the Church. 

Dr. Claude Pritchard, secretary of 
Home Missions, reported that the 
Church now has 43 ministers on active 
duty as chaplains. Thirteen serve the 
Army, eleven the Navy, thirteen the 
Air Force, and six the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


Moderator urges church leaders to give 
emphasis to Family Life, Higher Education 


The following in the form of a letter has been directed to all ministers of 
our Church by the Moderator, Dr. James McDowell Richards: 

The General Assembly of our Church has directed that in 1956 special 
emphasis be given to Christian Family Life and to Christian Higher Edu- 
cation as part of Our FORWARD WITH CHRIST PROGRAM. 

Let us remember and call to the attention of our people that the home 
and campus are wellsprings of our ongoing Church, The child receives 
from the home its most formative impressions and for many the college 
is the final stage of development before maturity. Both home and college 
have a vital service to render and these two are linked together in the 
thoughts of parents, for at no period is there more concern for the chil- 
dren’s welfare than during the early years and at their leaving home to 
attend some institution of higher learning. 

Our Church through its program of Family Education and Higher Edu- 
cation seeks to continue the orderly development of Christian faith and 
character from infancy through the crucially formative college years. 
Unless there is a continuing spiritual development provided by the home 
and college the Christian nurture in the local church may be nullified. 
It is of the utmost importance that the Church seek to claim and hold for 
Christ’s purposes the college students of today, who so largely will con- 


trol the civilization of tomorrow. 


It is my earnest concern as moderator of our General Assembly that 
during 1956 the ministers and leaders of our Church attempt in every 
possible way to lead our people into a more vital concern for Christian 
Family Life and Christian Higher Education. The Board of Christian 
Education, through its respective divisions, will furnish churches and 
pastors with helpful suggestions for both of these emphases during 1956. 

Your Church will count on you to make these plans meaningful as you 


bring them to our people. 
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JERRY SCHUMACHER, MOREHEAD CITY, N. C. 


At ground breaking: Rev. Albert G. Harris Jr., H. L. Joslyn, Mrs. S. W. Thompson Jr., 


Dr. S. W. Thompson Jr., Mrs. 
church school house. 


H. L. Joslyn and Alex Lewis. 


In the background is the 


Morehead City Church Breaks Ground 


Two hundred Presbyterians in 
Morehead City, North Carolina, are 
building a new church which is de- 
signed for a membership of five hun- 
dred persons. Construction has begun 
on the first unit, a fellowship hall, 
which will be part of a three-phase 
plan, including an educational building 
and a sactuary. 

A new phase in the life of the 26- 
year old church will begin when the 
move is made from the old buildings 
to the new. A wooden structure which 
has been gradually enlarged and two 
wooden dwellings which have been 
acquired for educational use were va- 
cated on January 1. Members of the 
congregation have been renovating a 
brick house on the new property 
which provides ten classrooms, an 
office, and a parlor adjacent to the fel- 
lowship hall where worship services 
are to be held. 

The first unit is costing $54,000, with 
the grand total expected to run be- 
tween $200,000 and $250,000, Chair- 
men of the Committees responsible for 


ae 


the building are: R. B. Howard, fi- 
nance; K. W. Prest, needs committee; 
M. N. Goodwin, plans committee; and 
Mrs. J. D. Holt, decoration. Charles 
Boney of the Leslie Boney Firm of 
Wilmington is architect and Wilton 
and Morton of Newport are general 
contractors. 

From the spring of the year to late 
in the fall visitors from all over North 
Carolina and many other states wor- 
ship in this church while enjoying the 
sporting and recreational opportunities 
for which Carteret County is well 
known. 


DANVILLE, KY.— “Kentucky Independ- 
ent College Foundation Day” was ob- 
served during November by seven 
Foundation schools. State business and 
civic leaders were invited. Speaker at 
Centre College was Leroy M. Miles, 
executive vice-president of First Na- 
tional Bank in Lexington. The Foun- 
dation raises funds for eight independ- 
ent senior colleges in Kentucky which 
receive no state tax funds. 


Suggestions are sought 
for any changes to the 
Book of Church Order 


The General Assembly, in its ses- 
sions at Richmond last June, appointed 
an ad interim committee to make a 
thorough revision of the Book of 
Church Order. This revision is to in- 
clude clarification of present provi- 
sions and a system of cross-references, 
Anything that will contribute to the 
production of a Book of Church Or- 
der that is entirely free of ambiguous 
statements and that will be perfectly 
clear in its meaning, is being sought. 


Dr. Vernon S. Broyles, Jr. as chair- 
man, and director of that committee, 
is asking that all people who have sug- 
gestions, mail them to him at 607 
Peachtree, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. 


McLean Church Dedication 


ELLERBE, N. C.—(PN)—Sunday, No- 
vember 6, was Dedication Day at the 
McLean Memorial Presbyterian 
Church near here. Dr. R. H. Stone, 
executive secretary of Mecklenburg 
Presbytery, who held a week of evan- 
gelistic services prior to the church’s 
dedication, delivered the dedicatory 
sermon. 

The church is named in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred D. McLean, 
whose family has been instrumental in 
building the church. McLean Church 
was organized in 1925, growing out of 
a Sunday school that began in a nearby 
schoolhouse. 


North Carolina Foundation 


Archie W. McLean, Presbyterian 
layman from Rocky Mount, N. C., is 
new chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the North Carolina Presbyter- 
ian Foundation. 


Joseph W. Grier from Charlotte 
was elected vice-chairman and Dr. 
Harold J. Dudley, general secretary of 
the Synod of North Carolina, was 
named secretary. 


The following committee members 
were named at the Raleigh meeting: 
Executive: the officers and Charles G. 


Rose of Fayetteville; Finance: Tully 
D. Blair, Winston-Salem, chairman, 


and two members, John A. Williams, 
Raleigh, and Dr. Malcolm Murchison, 
Concord; Publicity: W. Roy Robin- 
son, Gastonia, chairman, and two 
members, Dr. Chester Alexander, Bur- 
lington, and D. M. Calhoun of Fliza- 
bethtown. 
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Two from our Church honored at meeting 
of United Church Women 


CLEVELAND OHIO—(PN)—Two rep- 
resentatives of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. were among 56 Ameri- 
can women from seventeen states who 
were honored for Christian citizen- 
ship by the United Church Women 
at their 7th National Assembly. 

Cited for “Christian Citizenship re- 
flected in active participation in mak- 
ing and maintaining good govern- 
ment,” were Mrs. Robert L. Mac- 
Dougall of Atlanta, Georgia, and Mrs. 
John McCall of Nashville. 

Those singled out for citations in- 
cluded three U. S. congresswomen, 
eight state legislators, three judges, 
and numerous municipal officeholders 
and school board members. 

The two women were among more 
than three dozen Presbyterian Church 
U. S. women attending the Cleveland 
meeting. More than 3,000 women 
from every state and Hawaii attended 
the four day meeting in November. 
Visitors included 47 women from 20 
countries outside the United States. 
Special emphasis was placed on world 
fellowship. 

Mrs. MacDougall is chairman of the 
City Executive Committee of the 
Democratic Party in Atlanta, Georgia. 
She is also chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Party, which is re- 
sponsible for holding Atlanta primary 
elections. Mrs. MacDougall is a mem- 
ber of the North Avenue Presbyter- 
ian Church. 

Mrs. McCall is chairman of the 
Standards Committee for the State of 
Tennessee, appointed by the Gover- 
nor. She is a member of a committee 
which develops standards for child 
agencies, maternity homes, and day 
care centers. 

Another Presbyterian, Mrs. J. Hugh 
Knox, also of Nashville, and a member 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
also was cited for Christian citizen- 
ship. She is the only women member 
of the Nashville Public Health Coun- 
cil. She is active in Tennessee State 
Federation of Women’s Club work, 
and is a member of the National 
Board, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. 

Presentations to the women who 
were honored were made by Mrs. 
James D. Wyker, of Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. Mrs. Wyker is president of 
United Church Women, which is a 
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general department of the National 
Council of Churches. The citations 
read “With gratitude for your service 
and with confidence that your ex- 
ample will lead more women to as- 
sume more responsibility in the ful- 
fillment of their citizenship, and in 
the building of a world Christian com- 
munity.” 


‘ 
Women in the News 

MURFREESBORO, TENN.—(PN)-—Mrs. 
John C. Walker of Murfreesboro and 
leader in the Presbyterian Church, has 
been presented an Award of Merit for 
outstanding service in religion. The 
Zacariah Davies Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion gave the award. 

The presentation is conferred on 
outstanding members by the DAR’s 
local chapters, 

Mrs. Walker is a member of the 
Zacariah Davies Chapter, a former 





instructor at Memphis State College, 
a member of the denomination’s Gen- 
eral Council, and is chairman of the 
state board of United Church Wo- 
men. She is also a member of the Na- 
tional Leadership Education Commit- 
tee of United Church Women, and 
has often taught at Montreat and at 
synod training schools. 


CLEVELAND, MIss.—(PN)—The 46th 
annual session of the Women of the 
Church, North Mississippi Presbytery, 
was held at the First Presbyterian 
Church here October 24-25. Preceding 
the opening session, there was a meet- 
ing of the executive board, presided 
over by Mrs. C. L. Hendrix of 
Charleston, president of the presby- 
terial. Dr. R. A. Bolling of Cleveland 
officiated at a communion service 
which began the meeting. 


The main message Oct. 24 was de- 
livered by Dr. Kelly Unger, former 
missionary to Korea, and on Oct. 25, 
by Mrs. R. A. Bolling, synodical presi- 
dent. Mrs. Bolling spoke on the topic, 
‘WOMEN TODAY—FORWARD WITH 
CHRIST.” 





A PIG BANK helps boys and girls in Intermediate Department at First Church, 
Newport News, Va., save nickels and dimes for worthy causes. It all started 
back in 1946 when children heard the story of a boy who had bought a pig, then 
sold it for $25. The proceeds were sent to support a leper for one year. Newport 
News youngsters have raised $1,078 by making small sacrifices at class offerings. 
Their money has aided Dutch flood victims, residents of Presbyterian homes and 
many others. 
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—— CHRISTIAN LOVE ——— 


(From page 19) 


The Worship Committee divided 
the campers into three Bible study 
groups and suggested that they re- 
main the same groups throughout 
camp. These discussed the Gospel of 
Mark following a study presented by 
Jim before breakfast each morning. 
We earnestly sought the message 
from the Bible as it speaks to indi- 
viduals in an international Christian 
group. 


W' WERE RARING TO WORK and 
could begin almost immediately, 
since the villagers, anticipating many 
of our problems, had had a work 
camp to prepare for us. Food was 
given in abundance, as well as fuel for 
cooking. An overabundance of juicy 
watermelons, tomatoes, grapes, and 
peaches from the farmers’ gardens 
helped quench our thirst at the camp 
and, particularly, on the roads while 
working. 

Villagers provided transportation 
and tools, and the farmers gave us 
shaded resting places for morning 
breaks. School authorities invited us 
to teach English in the public school 
and were quite willing for English 
Bible to be the major portion of the 
teaching. 

The Woman’s Christian Organiza- 
tion in the city of Kochi gave a ban- 
quet in our honor and we enjoyed 
each other’s skits and songs. 

It was easy to understand why the 
rice field roads needed repairing. 
They gradually slide off into the 
muddy fields and it becomes very dif- 
ficult to transport the crops. A new 
bridge was needed in one place, but 
our main project was filling in and 
raising the roads. The dirt supply 
came from a quarry on the side of a 
mountain. Picking, shoveling, and 
loading trucks used every muscle i 
our bodies. We welcomed the short 
rests between trucks. 

At the roads the gravel and dirt 
were transferred to small carts which 
two persons pulled to the specific re- 
pair job. Village men and women 
helped work c campers scatter the piles 
. the direction of a village master. 

Campers and villagers thus had a real 
opportunity to become acquainted 
during the month. 

The reaction of the farmers to the 
work camp was interesting because 
it was hard for them to understand 
why university students would spend 
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their vacation doing this hot and dirty 
work to help them. Their curiosity 
was aroused by the Friday night pro- 
grams given for them, when the 
Christian message was heard and fun 
songs were learned. They were a mar- 
velous audience and even laughed at 
our skits. 


5 ye VILLAGERS WERE ANXIOUS that 
we learn about their life and in- 
vited us to a special program where 
they demonstrated their colorful vil- 
lage dance. Small children skillfully 
gave an interpretive dance in full cos- 
tume. A factory owner conducted 
us through his rice thrasher machine 
factory where we learned the rela- 
tionship between management and 
labor and the type of union to which 
laborers belonged. It surprised us 
more to learn that most of the ma- 
chines were for export to Southeast 
Asia. 

The fishermen pulling in their long 
nets on the beach seemed pleased that 
we were interested in their daily 
work. For us, it made the scenes by 
the Galilee shore in our Bible study 
come to life. 

An atmosphere of community de- 
veloped rapidly among the campers. 
We had so much to learn from each 
other. One of the Ann’s shared with 
the group her personal threefold plan 
for being a Christian student at the 
University of California. Jim became 
more enlightened on Japanese eco- 
nomic problems and concluded that 
Shin showed wisdom in his desire for 
the Japanese government to regulate 
the vast acres of land being used to 
raise tobacco, in a country which had 
to import rice at a high cost to feed 
its own people. 

A. major problem arose one night at 
the weekly planning and evaluation 
session. It was found that many Jap- 
anese students wanted an all-Japanese 
Bible study group because some Eng- 
lish-speaking campers were monop- 
olizing the discussions. The truth con- 
fronted all of us with a real challenge. 
Americans asked forgiveness and ex- 
pressed a desire to be more under- 
standing in the groups. The Japanese 
forgave and happily turned to their 
use of English. 

The Holy Spirit had led us victori- 
ously through our major barrier, be- 
cause as Christians we sought the 
truth rogether. Bible study leaders be- 
gan taking their responsibilities more 
seriously. They began to understand 
their daily training session and were 


anxious to improve as group leaders. 

The camp program was not all 
study and work. There was time for 
a quick swim several afternoons a 
week. Saturday nights were play 
nights for campers while villagers 
eagerly watched. Square dances are 
new in Japan and the students could 
not get enough of them. They were 
also eager to learn quiet games, relays 
and other types of recreation to take 
back to their church groups. The song 
book was practically memorized and 
each student had a chance to lead 
songs, a new experience for most. 

Personal experiences in becoming a 
Christian were shared each night in 
the family prayer circle. The Japanese 
face problems in accepting the Chris- 
tian faith in an old, pagan culture 
which Westerners could hardly im- 
agine. All too often a young Christian 
girl must decide between marrying a 
nonbeliever or not marrying at all. 
The eldest son faces the ‘problem of 
losing his inheritance in an econom- 
ically poor country. 


A” ALONG, THE CAMPERS WERE 
made to feel a part of the village 
church life. A warm feeling of hap- 
piness filled us each Sunday as we 
walked in a body to the morning serv- 
ices singing hymns. The Sunday even- 
ing services were turned over to us 
entirely. The three outpost Sunday 
schools became a regular part of our 
Sunday afternoon activities. It was a 
real inspiration to see so many chil- 
dren attending these classes Sunday 
after Sunday, and to know that a 
faithful teacher was giving them a 
chance to grow up with the knowl- 
edge of Christ. One of the teachers, 
expressing gratitude for the enthu- 
siasm and sincere interest of the camp- 
ers, said, “Since you have come, we 
no longer feel like a lonely outpost 
on the Pacific Ocean.” 

The end of camp was the beginning 
of a deeper life for each camper. In 
becoming a part of one another in 
Christian love we had matured in our 
Christian experience. We found new 
meaning in our responsibility to the 
Church of Christ around the world. 
As we stood in front of the meeting- 
house the morning of our departure 
singing, “He is King of kings, He is 
Lord of lords,” the villagers quietly 
gathered on the playground. We 
hoped that Christ had used us in such 
a way that His love at work could be 
better understood. END 
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Tennessee men 
adopt five projects 

JACKSON, TENN.—(PN)—Five proj- 
ects for 1956 were adopted here by 
the Men’s Council of the Synod of 
Tennessee before members adjourned 
their semi-annual meeting on October 
22. 

Through these five projects, the 
Men plan to: 


1) Urge men to serve as counselors 
at young people’s conferences, 

2) Recommend that men serve as 
teachers in the children’s department 
of the Sunday school, 

3) Give full support to the School 
for Leaders held at NaCoMe each 
summer; 

4) Stress Christian Family Life in 
1956, the emphasis in the Forward 
with Christ Movement; and 

5) Encourage all men to read some 
portion of the Bible daily. 


Jim Jackson, of Memphis, Tenn., 
president of the Tennessee men, pre- 
sented his annual report, and Duncan 
Currey, Nashville, the group’s presi- 
dent-elect, gave plans for the year 
ahead. He assumed office on Jan- 
uary I. 

Included in the report on Christian 
Education, presented by Rev. O. G. 
Henry, regional director for the 
synod, was an announcement of nu- 
merous institutes to be held over the 
Synod of Tennessee. 


It was announced that Dr. Elton 
Trueblood, chief of religious infor- 
mation, United States Information 
Agency, will be the principle speaker 
at the Men’s Conference at NaCoMe, 
June 1. Also on that program as 
speaker and workshop leader will be 
Dr. Frederick W. Widmer, director 
of Family Education, Board of Chris- 
tian Education in Richmond. Already 
the Men’s Council has begun work to- 
ward promoting attendance at the 
June conference. 


Cumming tells Winchester 
Men of trip 


Men of Winchester Presbytery 
heard a first hand report on condi- 
tions in three Presbyterian mission 
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fields at their fall meeting in Win- 
chester. Dr. D. J. Cumming, educa- 
tional secretary of the Board of World 
Missions, told of his recent trip to 
Brazil, Belgian Congo, and Portugal. 
Following his plea for financial aid to 
these struggling outposts, a collection 
of $80 was taken. 

H. Rives King, president-elect of 
Virginia’s Men’s Council, presented a 
“Program for Fainthearted Men” and 
was followed by Past President Arthur 
Livick, Jr. with a “Program for Stout- 
hearted Men.” One hundred and sixty- 
two attended. ; 


MEN 


Missionary is speaker 
at New Orleans meeting 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—(PN)—T wo Pres- 
byterian men’s groups in New Orleans, 
at their regular meetings here October 
24 and 25 heard Walter Shepard, mis- 
sionary to the Belgian Congo. Mr. 
Shepard addressed the men of St. 
Charles Avenue and Napoleon Avenue 
churches. He is a member of the lat- 
ter church. 

The educational-industrial mission- 
ary, a layman, is now on furlough 
from his work at Lubondia, Congo. 





Dr. Richards addresses 
Men of Florida 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—(PN)—Dr. J. 
McDowell Richards, moderator of the 
General Assembly and president of 
Columbia Theological Seminary in 
Decatur, Ga., told the Men of the 
Church of the Synod of Florida, that 
he is confident of the eventual down- 
fall of communism because of its de- 
nial of God and its disregard of moral 
laws. Dr. Richards was principal 
speaker when the Florida men met 
here Oct. 30. 

Said Dr. Richards, “These days, 
there is a new interest in religion and 
the church. This can be accounted for 
in part as a consequence of the un- 
certain times in which we are living. 
Men are becoming ever more con- 


Seen at Florida Men’s meet: M. Elmer Taylor, 
president of Synod Men’s Council; Rev. Rich- 
ard Scoggins, chairman of Synod’s Committee 
on Christian Education, and Rev. Walter 
Passiglia, moderator of the Synod of Florida. 


scious of the need for the assistance of 
God, rather than trusting to their own 
abilities. . .. Our God is the God of 
the scientist, the God of the historians, 
and the God of the Scriptures.” 


The moderator cited the distintegra- 
tion and collapse of ancient empires 
as a result of the disregard of moral 
laws and the disbelief in the reality of 
God. 

M. Elmer Taylor of Jacksonville 
was elected president of the men of 
the Synod of Florida and Dave M. 
Parker, of Jacksonville, secretary. 
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Elders of Distinction 








Charles Fletcher Bizzell 


The office of Elder Emeritus has 
been created by First Church, Little 
Rock, Ark. to honor Charles Fletcher 
Bizzell who last year completed 64 
vears of service as an elder. 





First elected to this office in 189! 
by the congregation of the Sylvania 
Church in W ard, Ark., Mr. Bizzell 
served for a number of years in Bates- 
ville before moving to Little Rock. 
His term there continued until 1951 
when the rotation system of electing 
officers was adopted, At that time he 
was elected to a three-year term which 
was completed in December, 1954. 

The son of French Hugenots who 
emigrated from North Carolina, Mr. 
Bizzell was born in Greenville, S. C., 
in 1866. Three years later he was 
baptized by Rev. James W. Moore, 
founder of Little Rock’s First Church, 
which was the first Presbyterian 
Church to be organized in Arkansas 
Territory. 

Mr. Bizzell is very active, alert and 
well-informed, although he recently 
observed his 89th birthday. He con- 
tinues his business interests and shows 
no signs of retiring. 

Perhaps the oldest man to attend 
the Men’s Convention in New Orleans 
in 1954, Mr. Bizzell faithfully attends 
church services and maintains a keen 
interest in the Church’s program. His 
devotion to God, his Church, and his 
community serve as an ever-present 
ex ample, challenging others to greater 
service. 


Jesse W. Stewart 


Born in Floyd County, Virginia, 
Jesse W. Stewart worked as a youth 
in the coal mines of West Vi irginia. 
For a number of years now he has 
been an orchardist and farmer. 
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Mr. Stewart taught the Bible class 
in eng og Presbyterian Church, 
Callaway, Va., for seven years and has 
been a ase elder for five years. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about his Christian service, however, 
is the fact that he is an excellent lay 
evangelist and has preached once a 
— at Cross Roads Chapel in 
Floyd County for eight years, supply- 
ing the Piedmont field when needed. 
Probably few laymen have held a 
church for so long. 


DEACON OF DISTINCTION 
R. Manford Cannaday 


Another distinguished service rec- 
ord in Callaway has been made by R. 
Manford Cannaday, farmer and coun- 
try merchant, who for six years, win- 
ter and summer, sent his pick-up 
truck five miles up Blackwater Creek 
to bring people to Sunday school. 


Mr. Cannaday 


Mr. Stewart 


A deacon at Piedmont Church for 
seventeen years, Mr. Cannaday was 
president of the Men of the Church 
for four years and attended Men’s 
Conventions in Atlanta and Greens- 
boro. 

Reared in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, he attended St. Peter’s Episcopal 
School and afterward drove a truck 
for a large transfer company operat- 
ing both north and south. Eventually 
he entered business for himself, mar- 
ried, and has two sons, one in high 
school, the other in college. 


MEN IN THE NEWS 


DR. JAMES L. FOWLE, pastor 
of First Church, Chattanooga, was 


speaker at a Family Loyalty Dinner 
recently at South Highland Presby- 
terian Church in Birmingham. 


REV. KIRK N. NESBIT, former 
minister at Matthews, N. C., is new 





minister to students at Georgia Tech, 
Atlanta. 


VICTOR S. VIERRA of Mount 
Pleasant, S. C., is new student com- 
mander of Presbyterian College’s na- 
tionally ranked unit of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. His ap- 
pointment as battalion commander 
with the rank of cadet major was an- 
nounced by Lt. Col. Francis V. Smith, 
professor of military science and tac- 


tics at P. C. 


REV. GEORGE RIDDLE, pastor 
of First Presbyterian Church, Cherry- 
ville, N. C. has been chosn by a six- 
man committee as Gaston County’ S 
Veteran of the Year. Chairman of 
Church Extension for Kings Moun- 
tain Presbytery, he recently con- 
ducted the first evangelistic series at 
the new Knox Presbyterian Chapel in 
Shelby. 


DR. HENRY M. BRIMM, librar- 
ian at Union Theological Seminary 1 in 
Richmond, Va., received the Alumni 
Gold P Award at Presbyterian Col- 
lege’s Homecoming Luncheon re- 
cently in Clinton, S. C. The award 
was presented to Dr. Brimm as the 
Alumnus-of-the-Year for 1955 for his 
outstanding work as Shiainn at the 
seminary. Dr. Marshall C. Dendy. 
executive secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education, and also a Pres- 
byterian College alumnus, made the 
presentation. 


FRED ALEXANDER of High 
Point, N. C., is new senior vice- 
president in charge of business devel- 
opment of the First National Bank in 
Shelby, N. C. While living in Shelby 
some time ago he was chairman of the 
board of deacons of Shelby Presby- 
terian Church. 

Fd Lewis is new president of the 
Men of the Church at Shelby (N. C.) 
Church. Bill Green was named vice- 
president, Walter Perry, secretary; 
and Shuford Dobson, treasurer. 


REV. J. WITHERSPOON DUN- 
LAP goes to First Church, Darling- 
ton, S. C., after serving the Fountain 
City Presbyterian Church in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., for nine years. 


REV. and MRS. WILLIAM T. 
KENNON were honored by men 
and Women’s groups at Enslow Park 
Church, Huntington, W. Va. Mr. 
Kennon had served as interim min- 
ister for the past six months. The 
church’s new pastor is REV. ROYCE 
McDONALD. 
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Coming Events 


World Mission Season 
(Feb. 5-March 4) 


“Christ for a World in Revolution” 
by Everett W. Palmer. EARNEST 
WorkKER, February. 

“Birth of a Mission” (Leopoldville) 
by John Morrison. Ew, February. 

“Brazil: Evangelical Opportunity” by 
Joseph R. Woody. Ew, February. 

“Latin America Today” by Eugene L. 
Stockwell. Ew, February. 

(Study books for all ages were listed 
in SURVEY, January, p. 61) 


World Day of Prayer 
(February 17) 


“A World-Wide Chain of Prayer” 
by Florence Gordon. EARNEST 
WoRKER, February. 

“World Day of Prayer in Gifu, 
Japan” by Mrs. J. A. McAlpine, 
SURVEY, p. 15. 


Race Relations Sunday 
(February 12) 


“Race Relations at Home and the 
World Mission of the Church” 
by John Piet. ERNEst worKER, Feb- 
ruary. 

Write for materials to Division of 
Christian Relations, 341-B Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Day of Prayer for 
Students Around the World 
(February 19) 


For worship service and program sug- 
gestions write: United Student 
Christian Council, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


WE ARE SENT 


(From page 24) 

pectancy, as young people through- 
out Brazil pray for the conference, 
contribute toward it and receive, di- 
rectly or indirectly, its influence. A 
contest for the design for a confer- 
ence poster brought a wide response. 

Airlines have made discounts on 
delegates’ tickets to Salvador. The 
Sunday evening broadcast—“Hora 
Evangelica”—originating in Rio and 
heard even in remote sections of the 
country, offered a part of its time, 
once a month, to news of the confer- 
ence and its message. Delegates and 
other young people, individually and 
in their local church groups, are giv- 
ing careful and enthusiastic considera- 
tion to the preparatory study mate- 
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Birthday 




















@ This month, on February 16, John 
Knox Presbyterian Church, at Lubbock, 
Texas, will be two years old. And already 
the fast growing congregation has a full 
program for its men, women, and children. 

Top photo shows the handsome new 
sanctuary, dedicated last October; below, 
inside view of the attractive altar. 

The church also has purchased a manse 
for its pastor, Rev. Edward E. Mulliner, 
as seen in third photo above. 

Membership has jumped from 41 char- 
ter members to a figure exceeding 100 
members today. 


rials. And, as February draws near, 
the belief grows that this conference 
may well mark a turning point in 
young people’s work in Brazil. 


Ox: OF THE SPEAKERS will 
be Richard Shaull, author of the book 
Encounter with Revolution, who was 
also a speaker at the recent Quadren- 
nial Conference of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. A missionary of 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, serv- 
ing as professor at the seminary in 
Campinas and as general secretary of 
the Brazilian Student Christian Move- 
ment, Shaull will address the young 
people on the contemporary signifi- 
cance of the conference theme—“We 
are sent into the world.” Based on 
John 17:18, it was selected not as a 
mere slogan, but as a statement of mis- 
sionary responsibility in the world 
today. 

In Brazil, where the Protestant 
Churches have been characterized by 
strong emphasis on evangelism, this 
theme has particular significance. 
Young people have participated ac- 
tively in the Church’s evangelistic ad- 
vance, conducting street services and 
outpost Sunday schools, and provid- 
ing leadership for new congregations. 

However, many of them are 
haunted by a disturbing feeling that 
evangelism as a sort of extracurricular 
activity lacks realism, and that, to be 
truly effective, it must be an integral 
part of their daily life, giving purpose 
to their contacts in school or univer- 
sity, at home and among friends, in 
office or factory, business or profes- 
sion. As the Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil moves toward the celebration, 
in 1959, of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Presbyterian work in Bra- 
zil, it is fitting and encouraging that 
her young people seek a revitalizing 
of their sense of Christian mission. 

Through worship, group Bible 
study—in the book of Acts—ad- 
dresses, workshops and other means, 
the conference will seek to channel 
this concern, bringing young people 
face to face with the revolutionary 
forces at work in the world today; to 
equip them with a more adequate 
knowledge of the content of the Chris- 
tian faith and its relevance to the total 
needs of men; and, above all, to pro- 
vide them an opportunity for a vital 
encounter with the God revealed in 


Christ, who sends them into the 
world as witness of His redeeming 
power and love. END 
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—INDIGENOUS CHURCH—— 


(From page 9) is the insecur- 
ity and demoralization of the Church 
leadership. In some sections of the 
field this is more marked than in 
others, Despite the fact that in nearly 
all the presbyteries the salaries of 
church leaders are heavily subsidized 
by foreign funds (money from the 
Board of World Missions), these sal- 
aries are pitifully low. The disparity 
between pastors’ salaries and teachers’ 
salaries becomes all the more marked 
as the teachers’ salaries are progres- 
sively raised by government subsidies 
of educational work. The av erage pas- 
tor in the Kasai Synod receives a 
salary of $6 a month, whereas the 
government worker with similar edu- 
cational qualifications gets anywhere 
from $30 to $100 a month. 


W: FACE A CRUCIAL PERIOD OF OUR 
HIstoRY. The momentum of ex- 
pansion is running down, and the mo- 
tivations of yesterday are unsuitable 
for the strategy of today. Phase two 
of the struggle can be properly called 
the era of consolidation and penetra- 
tion. It is the “Era of the Church,” an 
era in which the Mission is seen as an 
expendable, transitional institution, a 
scaffold through which the Church is 
built. 

The solid things to which Africans 
anchored their lives in the old tribal 
life (evil as they were) are being 
swept away, and many Africans, with 
their roots in the “old order” cut, are 
being played upon by the conflicting 
forces of modern life. Nationalism, 
communism, prophetism, a new and 
superficial tribalism, all entice them 
with promises of a new destiny. Ma- 
terialism promises a full and meaning- 
ful life in the acquisition of things. 

By nature the African longs for 
community, something that will take 
the place of his ancestral tribe. F ailing 
that he will degenerate to a condition 
of irresponsible individualism. 

It is precisely at a time like this, 
when new voices are enticing the 
African, that the Christian Gospel 
must be the “Good News” for Him. 
It tells him that Christ died to free 
him from the bondage of fear and 
death. It tells him that he can fulfill 
his destiny as a child of God in a life 
of obedient service to God in the fel- 
lowship of His Church. It enlists his 
life in loyalty to the Great Chief, Jesus 
Christ, and relates him to His fellow- 
men, as kinsmen, born not of the flesh 
but of the Spirit. 
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WAC CENTER, Ft. McClellan, Ala. 
—A Presbyterian minister, Rev. Wil- 
liam S. Talmage of Central Church in 


Anniston, Ala., (shown above with 
Maj. James E., Elliott, post chaplain) 
was honored recently when the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps Center observed 
Minister’s Day open house. 

Here we see Mr. Talmage inspect- 
ing new WAC Chapel, rising at the 
Center. He and other clergymen were 
taken on a tour of the chapel. 





bb RE ARE SIGNS THAT THE ERA Of 
the Church, and of the vitalizing 
and energizing power of the Spirit at 
work in the Church, has already be- 
gun. These signs are: 

(1) The missionary force’s increas- 
ing awareness of the need for a shift 
in emphasis. 

(2) The enriched fellowship be- 
tween missionaries and African lead- 
ers, best characterized by the eager- 
ness to “eat together.” 

(3) The recognized need of begin- 
ning a seminary for training a more 
effective ministry, capable of leading 
the Church in this new era. 

(4) The development of women’s 
work and more recently young peo- 
ple’s work where the emphasis i is put 
upon training the women and young 
people for participation in the life and 
leadership of the Church. 

(5) The emphasis on stewardship, 
with remarkable results in increased 
giving. In Luluabourg Presbytery we 
have an Every-Member Canvass every 
year, with the result that our gifts 


have increased in four years from $800 
a year to over $4,000. ‘Two years ago 
the Presbytery voluntarily cut the 
foreign subsidies for pastors and eld- 
ers, and undertook the full support of 
these workers themselves. 

(6) The importance placed upon 
the layman and his part in the Church. 
Laymen in the city of Luluabourg 
two years ago launched a program of 
visitation evangelism that resulted in 
over 300 people being brought to 
Christ, two-thirds on profession of 
faith. 

(7) The revitalization of Christian 
worship, by an effort to create a mean- 
ingful Christian liturgy, by an empha- 
sis on Bible study, and by develop- 
ment of music as a vehicle of Christian 
expression. 

(8) The strengthening of Church 
organization. For a long time we have 
had a Book of Church Order and au- 
tonomous presbyteries and a synod. 
Now as never before these church 
courts are being emphasized as having 
something more than an administra- 
tive reason for existence. 


HESE SIGNS OF HOPE indicate what 

lies in store for us if we will ex- 
tend the area of our obedience to 
Christ’s Great Command. The Era of 
the Church begins at a time when our 
missionary force is numerically inade- 
quate to meet the challenge. 

Mweka, Port Francqui, Kamina—all 
are growing cities with large Christian 
constituencies but no resident mission- 
ary or African pastor. Leopoldville, a 
city of 250,000 Africans, is said to 
contain a population of 70,000 Protes- 
tants or people who give Protestant- 
ism as their religious preference. Less 
than 10,000 are being adequately shep- 
herded by the two Baptist Missions 
and the Salvation Army. 

Not only is there a call to mission- 
ary vocation in Congo’s teeming new 
cities. There is a call to exercise crea- 
tive thought and action in the bewil- 
dering situation of Africa in revolu- 
tion. There are whole areas of life 
which should challenge persons to 
whom God has given ‘special talents. 
The development of Christian music, 
art, drama, the stimulation of the Afri- 
can to develop his proverbs as a mode 
of Christian conviction. 

Finally the Era of the Church pre- 
sents you with the challenge to spend 
your ‘life with the leaders of these 
younger churches as a partner in 
obedience to Christ’s Great Commis- 
sion. 


Presbyterian SURVEY 
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POETRY OF A PEOPLE 


(From page 17) heart for its basis, 
and has come to express itself in thousands of thoughts. 
As people in the world are full of doings, their thoughts 
give vent to some expressions or other whensoever they 
see or hear. The wguisu [nightingale] warbling amidst 
the blossoms, the frog dwelling in the water—all living 
things will sing songs. It is poetry that moves heaven 
and earth without resorting to strength, strikes devils 
and deities with pity, softens man and woman, and 
consoles the heart of a dauntless warrior.” 
Six Poetical Geniuses 

Outstanding in the “Kokinshu” are the poems of the 
Rokkasen, or Six Poetical Geniuses. Growing subtlety 
of thought and more skillful use of imagery are seen in 
these tankas by two of the Rokkasen: 


O Lotus Flowers! 
Your stainless hearts keep you pure 
In muddy waters: 
Why cheat us into taking 
Dewdrops on your leaves for gems? 
—Sojo Henjo 
Long continuing rain 
The beauty of the flowers 
Has painfully marred; 
So has age stolen on me, 
As I brooded pensively. 
—QOno Komachi (a woman) 


—_—— IN A LATER PERIOD embraced by the “Kokin- 
shu” was the poet and critic Ki-no Tsurayuki, the man 
who gave the identifying label to the Six Poetical Gen- 
iuses. “Lonely pathos” and “the memory-stirring 
metaphor” can be seen in these tankas by Tsurayuki: 


On a winter night 
In the chill river breezes, 

Plovers are keening, 
When, my heart filled with yearning, 
I set out to come to you. 


When mists are trailing 
And the trees begin to bud, 

Then the spring snow falls 
As if blossoms are drifting 
Over a flowerless village. 


And “the single close-compressed idea that opens 
wide the vistas of enchantment” in this lyric by Fuji- 
wara Toshiyuki: 


Autumn is coming! 

Though its approach is hardly 
Yet to be perceived, 

Its coming can be felt now 

In the coolness of the wind. 


A “POEM” CARD GAME 


One of the most interesting collections of Japanese 
poems is “A Hundred Poems from a Hundred Poets,” 
said to have been selected by Teika Fujiwara in the 
twelfth century. It includes poems written by seven 
emperors, one empress, 20 court ladies, 57 courtiers, 
and fifteen priests. 
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An ancient card game called Uta-Garuta has been 
made from these 100 poems. The game consists of two 
sets of 100 cards—one set for a “reader,” containing a 
complete poem on each card, and one set for the play- 
ers, each card bearing the last two lines of the five-line 
poem. Uta-Garuta is a special feature of the New Year 
celebration, and the game is played only on New Year’s 
Day. 

Players form two opposing groups, and the “player” 
cards, 50 to a side, are placed face up on the mat floor. 
The reader reads the first half of a poem aloud, and the 
players see who can be first to pick up the card bearing 
the lines which complete the poem. Skill in the game 
consists in knowing the poems so well that one or two 
of the first words will call to mind the final lines. So 
most Japanese know these 100 poems by heart. Often 
youngsters eight and ten years old play the game, 
which might be compared to the American game of 
“Authors.” 

A feature of modern Japan is the radio broadcast, on 
New Year’s Day, of reader’s part in this game of 
classical poems. This enables all members of a group to 
participate in the game, without the necessity of one 
serving as reader. 

One beautiful poem from the “Hundred Poems” ex- 
presses the Japanese love of their national flower, the 
cherry blossom, and their keen sense of the transient 
quality of beauty. It was written by a young page at 
the Imperial Court, about a.p. 800. 


On this sunlit day 
Of spring, why do you pain us, 
Falling so rashly? 
O Cherry-Flowers, can’t you stay 
Longer to entertain us? 
—Ki-no Tomonori 


A MODERN POET—1885-1912 


Prominent in a Japanese renaissance of poetry which 
marked the turn of the nineteenth century was Taku- 
boku Ishikawa, who died when he was only 27. He was 
a popular poet of the people, whose verses and whose 
democratic ideas mark him as somewhat akin to Walt 
Whitman. Son of a rural priest of northern Japan, his 
brief life was marked by sickness and poverty. 

A slim volume of his poems called “A Handful of 
Sand” is composed of several series of related utas. Each 
uta is a separate poem, just as a sonnet is, but the series 
is related somewhat after the fashion of a sonnet se- 
quence. 

One uta in a series called “Insolvable Discord” is 
masterly in its moving, universal story sketched in a 
few words: 


In jest carrying my mother on my back 
And finding her so light, 

Tears welled up, 
And I could not take even three steps. 


The grown son, remembering how his old mother had 
carried him on her back as a baby, picked her up in 
fun. “You be my baby, Mother,” he might have said. 
But when he felt the frail, light body, worn out in 
serving him, he was so touched with pity and contrition 
he could not even walk with her. END 
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By HARRY E. SMITH 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

SK WHAT OUR PRESBYTERIAN 

Church is doing on college 

campuses and you will prob- 
ably get many different answers. For 
though we have been involved in 
American higher education since the 
founding of Princeton in 1746 and 
Hampden-Sydney in 1776, and 
though one in eight students in the 
Southland signs “Presbyterian” on his 
preference c card, still, what we are do- 
ing and why we are doing it is not 
always clear. 

Ask a mother what she expects of 
our Church’s program on the campus 
and she will usually describe her 
child’s need for “a church home away 
from home.” Her view of the 
Church’s role in higher education is to 
bolster up the doubters, to provide 
answers for the questioners. Here at 
the church—if nowhere else on a 
campus—a student should find the 
security he knew in his home church. 

Where Westminster Fellowships 
have followed this purpose, they have 
planned the same kind of programs 
and square dances that students ex- 
perienced back home in their high 
school fellow ships. Evangelism, as un- 
derstood in this view, is the constant 
effort by the college pastor to make 
sure Presbyterian students stay Pres- 
byterian and active in the church at 
college. 

Ask a freshman student what he ex- 
pects of our Church’s program at col- 
lege and he will start talking about 
“becoming well-rounded.” His social 
needs are met by the fraternity he has 
just pledged, political needs by stu- 
dent government, academic needs in 
the classroom and library. But there 
is also the need to “develop spirit- 
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IS OUR CHURCH DOING 
ON CAMPUSES? 


ually” and the Church is the agency 
for cultivating this growth. 

Where Westminster Fellowships 
have made this their primary purpose, 
they have sponsored a once-a-week 
program, planned so as not to conflict 
with other campus activities. They 
have emphasized the importance of 
growing spiritually, usually apart 
from or at least not in conflict with 
intellectual and social maturity. 

Turn to an average student on a 
state university campus and he will 
insist that the Church on his campus 

“just another group for those who 
want or need that kind of thing.” He 
equates the Westminster Fellowship 
with other campus organizations, its 
meetings with other activities, and its 
witness with that of any home town 
club, debating society, or fraternity. 
“In fact,” he adds, “that’s a good de- 
scription of the Westminster Fellow- 
ship, ‘a poor man’s fraternity,’ a place 
where anyone can belong and partici- 
pate. 

In seeking to fulfill this purpose, 
Westminster Fellowships have be- 
come as closely identified with cam- 
pus patterns as possible, sponsoring a 
float in the homecoming parade, hav- 
ing a page in the annual, entering the 
all-campus sing. To show that Chris- 
tians are just like everyone else and 
able to “fit in,” be just another 
campus activity—this is a third pos- 
sible purpose for a Westminster Fel- 
lowship. 

One other view in circulation today 
sees the Westminster Fellowship as a 
small, militant minority. The WF be- 
comes a place to find the comfort of 


Rev. Harry E. Smith is minister 
to students at the University 
of North Carolina. 


others who believe the same way, a 
sympathetic circle for sharing the 
trying experiences of campus life. In 
such a group, the student finds com- 
fort in numbers and new strength to 
“go back” to witness on the campus. 


A new look at 
Campus Christian Life 


There is some truth in all of these 
exaggerated pictures. The Church’s 
witness on the campus must always 
involve being “a home away from 
home” and helping students grow in 
faith; and the Westminster Fellow- 
ship must ever seek to be a part of 
campus life, while exerting the influ- 
ence of a militant minority there. But 
a new formulation of this purpose is 
being worked out today. 

Many Campus Christian Life staff 
members, college workers, university 
pastors are rethinking our Church’s 
role in higher education. The vast di- 
versity in campus situations, facilities, 
and funds available, makes it impos- 
sible to nail down any neat pattern of 
work. There is no clearly defined role 
for the campus worker, no single man- 
ual for all Westminster Fellowships. 

Nevertheless, the general direction 
of this “new look” is suggested by 
these emerging insights: 

1) Our Church is beginning to take 
college life with a new seriousness. 
The academic community—previously 
regarded as a challenge because here 
many young people are congregated 
at one place—is now being recognized 
for what it is, a unique kind of com- 
munity with special needs and prob- 
lems. Instead of ‘ ‘saving students for 
the Church by saving them from an 
education,” the Westminster Fellow- 
ship is realizing that (See page 55) 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


March 


March 2—Mrs. James T. Magruder, Japan March 

March 2—Rev. Paul J. Coblentz, Brazil March 

March 2z—Mrs. C. D. Wallace, Africa March 

March 2—Mrs. Wilson Dowling, Brazil March 

March 3—Dr. Mark K. Poole, Africa* March 

March 3—Mrs. Frank A. Brown Jr., Japan March 

March 5—Miss Dora Lena Reynolds, Africa March 

March 5—Mr. Eric Bolton, Africa March 26—Mrs. 

March ae — H. Saunders, Africa March 26—Mrs. 

March 8—Rev. Wm. C. Washburn, Africa March 26—Mrs. 

March hal John B Wood, Mexico* March 30—Mrs. 

March -Mr. L. G. DeLand, Africa March 31—Mrs. 
Beginning where the “3 R’s” end 
Stillman’s “3 L” training—a stimulating experience in 

Living 
Learning 
Leading 
STILLMAN COLLEGE 


A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


P. O. Drawer 483 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
The Five-Star College 


WRITE TO 
McFERRAN CROWE, President 


BSellraren College 


* High academic standards 

* Strong in the faith 

* Select student body 

* Fine program of recrea- 
tion and activities 


% Reasonable in cost 








GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 





Prepares for Christian service in religious education. Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 
Accredited by 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 
CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Early Application Is Essential. 


Selection, beginning February 1, made 
from approximately 600 applications. 


Apply Now—Admissions Office 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Davidson, N. C. 


Educationa! Excellence. Moderate | 
charges. Endowed. Christiat. em- | 
phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. | 
Graduates transter to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 
ness course. tt sg pd department with grades 
11 and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Summer school 
PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Maxton, NortH Carouina 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, North Carolina 








- 


A fully accredited, four-year liberal 
arts college for women. For information | 
write the Registrar. 


Edwin R. Walker, President | 
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MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat. N. C. 





13—Miss Cornelia Dick, Japan 

14—Mr. Robert C. Shane, Brazil 
15—Miss Elisa Gonzales, Brazil* 
16—Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil 
18—Mrs. Jon K. Crow, Brazil 

20—Miss Mary Elizabeth Tinley, Brazil* 
24—Mrs. John F. Bridgman, Japan 
25—Mrs. John M. Stout, Brazil* 


Joe B. Hopper, Korea 


S. H. Wilds, Africa 
Thomas P. Stixrud, Africa 


John W. Grimes, Brazil 
Earl S. ag Jr., Africa 





SOUTHWESTERN, 


WHERE BOYS OF PROMISE 
BECOME MEN OF ACHIEVEMENT 
Women students, too, 
for optimum attainment— 
Development of mind, character, 
and a sound sense of values. 
Write for information: 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE | 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
MarsHALt Scotrr Woopson 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 





find here possibilities | 


Office of Admissions 








LEES. -McRAE 
COLLEGE 











Liberal Arts 
and Terminal 
Curricula 
Offered 


Fletcher Nelson, D.D., 
President 


Banner Elk, 
North Carolina 


PEACE COLLEGE 


Christian in Character and Ideals 
Fully accredited junior college and two-year 
high school. Transfer, terminal courses. 
Varied curriculum: Liberal arts, music, art, 
laboratory, sciences, home economics, secre- 
tarial. Small classes, friendly faculty. Guid- 
ance. Social, cultural, athletic program. Suite- 
plan dormitory available. Scholarships, stu- 
dent work program. On main auto, air, rail 
routes. Visitors invited. Catalog. 


William C. Pressly, president 
Box P, Peace unentnats Raleigh, N. C. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year liberal arts college 
for Women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 
small classes. Fourteen majors including music, 
art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. 112th year. Competitive 
scholarships. Catalog. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 


Develiging: the Full Capacity 
of Mind, Body and Soul 











Presbyterian College 


Marshal W. Brown, President, Clinton, S. C- 





KING COLLEGE 
Presbyterian @ Co-educational @ Founded 1867 
A sound liberal education under vigorous 


Christian influences. Fully accredited. Four- 
year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS 
(1) a aN (2) Academic, (3) Remunera- 
tive Work, (4) Grant in Aid. 60-acre campus, 


dorms., athletics. Summer session. Board, room, 
& tuition $795. Catalog & illustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. Liston, Pres. Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 
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-——— ON CAMPUSES ———— 


(From page 53) it has the difficult 
job of communicating the Gospel 
within and through rather than 
against or to the life of the university. 

So there is a new emphasis upon 
study groups—‘helping students re- 
late their faith to that measure of 
God’s truth emerging in their aca- 
demic studies.” There is a new con- 
cern for the university pastor’s con- 
tacts Out across the campus—in the 
Faculty Club, administrative circles 
and graduate seminars. 

Instead of jerking students away 
from their books to plan a square 
dance, or out of classes to attend a 
Council retreat, Westminster Fellow- 
ships are emphasizing that the voca- 
tion of the Christian student is not to 
be a Christian and a student, or in 
spite of his studies, but a Christian 
through his “studentship.” 

2) We are seeing that we must 
meet students where they are. Though 
ours is a “church centered” ministry, 
it is not solely “building centered.” 
Students are being encountered and 
involved where they are physically— 
in prayer cells in a dormitory, in 
study suppers at the campus cafeteria, 
on fraternity and sorority retreats. 

One Westminster Fellowship fol- 
lowed up LIFE magazine’s series on 
“great world religions” with a study 
series on “The Christian Faith and 
Other Faiths,” seeking to meet stu- 
dents where they are intellectually in 
their concerns and questions. WF’s 
sponsoring study groups on “Con- 
temporary Plays and Novels,” “Faith 


. 





on the Campus,” “Faith, Sex, and 


” 


Love,” “Contemporary Theology”— 
these are part of the effort to develop 
the kind of program which relates the 
Christian faith to the questions which 
students are asking. 

3) We are rediscovering our mis- 
sion to the total campus. Some have 
said that ours are multiversities, not 
universities, that education has be- 
come so compartmentalized and spe- 
cialized that we no longer have a sense 
of community on the campus. To the 
Church has fallen the difficult but ex- 
citing job of bringing a sense of 
wholeness and purpose to the entire 
academic community. Westminster 
Fellowships are increasingly involving 
faculty members, not simply as speak- 
ers or Board chairmen, but as partici- 
pants in study groups, coseekers after 
the relevance and wholeness of the 
Gospel in a college community. 
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On numerous campuses WF no 
longer considers itself an extracurric- 
lar “observer” of college life, but its 
members are speaking out on campus 
issues: questioning the procedures for 
determining fraternity membership, 
looking critically at the mediocrity of 
most student government, asking 
about the overemphasis upon big-time 
football, examining college admission 
requirements. “To be a Christian con- 
science on the campus”—this has be- 
come one of the basic purposes of 
WF’s as they seek to participate in, 
yet remain critical of, campus life. 

4) We are seeking to break the 
stereotype of a once-a-week church 
experience. ‘Training students in 
churchmanship is now being inter- 
preted as more than getting them to 
Sunday worship or Sunday evening 


HEARING BAD? 


If so, you will be 
happy to know how 
we have improved the 
hearing and relieved 
those miserable head 
noises, caused by ca- 
tarrh of the head, for 
thousands of people 
(many past 70) who 
have used our simple 
Elmo Palliative Home 
Treatment in the past 
16 years. This may be 
the answer to your 
prayer. NOTHING TO WEAR. Here are 
SOME of the symptoms that may likely 
be causing your catarrhal deafness and 
head noises: Head feels stopped up 
from mucus. Dropping of mucus in 
throat. Hawking and spitting. Mucus 
in nose or throat every day. Hearing 
worse with a cold. Hear — but don’t 
understand words. Hear better on clear 
days. Worse on rainy days. Head noises 
like crickets, bells, whistles, clicking, 
escaping steam or many other sounds. 
If your condition is caused by catarrh 
of the head, you, too, may likely enjoy 
such wonderful relief as many others 
have reported. WRITE TODAY FOR 
PROOF AND 30 DAY TRIAL OFFER. 
THE ELMO COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 
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Write to 
RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
Bep’t RU-S Watertown. N. Y. 
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A NEW C.P.A. 


Vacation School Text 


for 1956 








BOOK OF THE AGES 
by Ethel Tilley 


This course is to develop in 
intermediate boys and girls a 
greater appreciation of the Bible, 
to guide them in the story of how 
it came to us, to enrich their ac- 
quaintance with it as they learn 
that it will help them in their 
daily living. 
Arranged to guide the inexperi- | 
enced teacher as well as offer new 
activities for teachers of long ex- 
perience. $1.25 
Correlated pupil’s book 
40 cents 




























see 
don’t forget these 
books on the Bible and Bible lands: 











DISCOVERING THE 
LANDS OF THE BIBLE 
by Lola Hazelwood 


Activities are planned that will 
guide boys and girls in imagi- 
nary travel in the Holy Land to 
give them a greater sense of 
reality in the Bible. 
$2 








LEARNING TO KNOW 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
by Ada Wilcox Smith 


To help boys and girls discover 
the Bible as a record of man’s 
search for God and to lead them 
into using the Bible as a guide for 
living. To be published in 
February. $1 






Pupil’s Book—In the Days of 
The Old Testament 40 cents 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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PULPIT 
CHOIR 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 






BENTLEY & SIMON : 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 







SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 
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CHURCHES — 


churches which send 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
into every church home 











SARDIS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dr. William M. Boyce 
Pastor 


Established: 1952 
Membership: 466 


“The Committee on Christian Education of our church felt that sending 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY into each home was a ‘must’ for any real edu- 
cational program. This recommendation resulted in the adoption of the Every 
Family Plan. 

“We believe that information is the prelude to true Christian concern. Out 
of this concern comes the compulsion that leads through good stewardship to 
action. If the locale of interest is to be stretched to the proportions of the 
concern of Christ, our congregational endeavors have to be extended to all the 
engagements of the Assembly. It is at this point that the SURVEY serves us 
so commendably. For this service, we are genuinely appreciative. 

“The excellence of the publication commends itself. For these twin reasons 
—the worth of the articles themselves and their coverage of the program of 
our Church—we dare not do without the ministry of this magazine.” 








Write for details of the 


E FP 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
EVERY FAMILY PLAN | 


BOX 1176 e 


RICHMOND 9, VA. 
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(From page 55) 


fellowship programs. Stewardship of 
time and money is emphasized as stu- 
dent groups adopt and pledge their 
own budgets, containing contribu- 
tions to church benevolences as well 
as running expenses. Study groups 
throughout the week, work camps in 
the summer, week-end work projects 
and retreats—all are part of our 
Church’s effort to relate the Christian 
faith to student life. 

The “summer correspondence” dis- 
cussion prepared by an English pro- 
fessor for a group of WF members on 
one campus, and the 50 Presbyterian, 
US, students participating in work- 
camps and service opportunities last 
summer are indicative of the growing 
conviction that our Church’s ministry 
to students is not confined to the nine 
months of the academic year or the 
four walls of the student center. 


Implications 
for the Church 


Needed first is a new vision of the 
task. This involves a new understand- 
ing of the college situation, a frank 
recognition of how it differs from 
home communities, and a willingness 
to explore new patterns of work. 
Local Campus Christian Life Commit- 
tees and Synods’ Committees must be 
able to evaluate the effectiveness of 
our ministry in something more than 
“numbers reached” or “ministers re- 
cruited,” important as these measure- 
ments are. 

Often a small study group among 
graduate students, or a regular “coffee 
break” with an academic dean, or 
three hours spent counseling a dis- 
traught student will do more to com- 
municate the Gospel than a half- 
dozen preaching services. There must 
be a new recognition of the breadth 
and depth, the enormity of our task 
of “making explicit the Lordship of 
Christ over every aspect of university 
life.” 

This means, secondly, that our 
Church must face its responsibility in 
training personnel for this unique call- 
ing. This ministry demands more than 
a few “gimmicks” or counseling tech- 
niques picked up in a single seminary 
course, and it requires more than 4 
willingness to listen to student prob- 
lems. 

To move with ease in this challeng- 
ing field, one must know its termi- 


Presbyterian SURVEY 
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nology, just as a missionary in the 
foreign field must know the native 
language and mores. For example, to 
encounter faculty and students with 
the Gospel in relevant terms requires 
some understanding of their respec- 
tive schools of thought: pragmatism 
in education, existentialism in philos- 
ophy, behaviorism and Freudianism 
in psychology, etc. 

A university president, comment- 
ing on the work of a Presbyterian 
university pastor, said, “As long as 
you supply a man as capable as he, 
with both academic and theological 
preparation, no door of this univer- 
sity is closed to him. When you give 
us a less capable, less concerned man, 
no door of this university is open!” 

In addition, there must be respect 
for this ministry. To be asked—as 
campus workers often are—‘“when are 
you going to get into the active min- 
istry?” is to be told that parents and 
the Church at large still regard this 
ministry as a mere “stepping stone” to 
a local pastorate. Efforts to get away 
from the misnomer “student worker” 
(implying a professional who “works” 
the students, or an undergraduate em- 
ployee) are indicative of the emerg- 
ing concern to elevate this ministry. 
Such titles as “minister to students,” 
“university pastor” and “campus chap- 
lain” are coming into frequent use to 
make this point. 

And, most important, there must be 
support of this ministry. This year of 
emphasis on higher education is more 
than a year of increased giving to 
Church colleges. It is a time for a re- 
dedication to and enunciation of our 
Church’s support of all efforts in 
higher education. It must be the con- 
cern of all churches, all presbyteries, 
all synods to pour the resources of 
time, attention, and funds—in that 
order—into this work. 


The Goal 


New buildings and more adequate 
facilities, more trained personnel, big- 
ger and better summer conferences— 
these are means, not ends. To under- 
stand the purpose and measure the 
worth of our Church’s ministry in the 
colleges, one must look at the gradu- 
ates, alumni of our church colleges 
and Westminster Fellowship _ pro- 
grams. 

Here is a city planner in San An- 
tonio, a dedicated leader in_ his 
church, involved because of his parti- 
cipation in the WF while an under- 
grad studying architecture. Here is 
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a professional magician in Houston 
able to relate his faith to his job be- 
cause of the insights he got in a WF. 
Or here is a schoolteacher in Korea, 
there because of the claim made upon 
his life through a university pastor. 

Dedicated churchmen, active lay 
leaders, concecrated ministers, and 
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| $1.and$1.25 


WITT hol ea 
mA AT NEUE 


You keep 75c on every fast-sell- 
g box. Smartest TALL Cards,21 for 
3 startling ‘‘ New Slant In Greetings’’; 
Courtesy Notes, new Religious Cards, many clever 


| gifts at$1up. 129 year’round money-makers! 


| Gash profits to 150% plus $10-$25-$50 in Bonus 


eventually, a stronger witness | 
throughout our Church—these are the 


results of our Church’s ministry on 
the college campus. 

“Christ is already at work on the 
campus,” says Harold Viehman of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. “Our job 
is to be at His side—to be where He 
is calling men to acknowledge His 
lordship over mind and heart and all 
aspects of life. We are to join Him 
in laying claim to these campuses.” 

END 
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AND MORE IN SPARE TIME 


We're running this Puzzle Test to find people 
with active minds who want to make spare- 
time money easily and quickly...taking orders 
for our beautiful All-Occasion Greeting Cards, 
Stationery and Gift Items. Let us prove to 
YOU how simple it is. When you answer our 
Puzzle, we will send your FREE GIFT, plus 
unique Money Making Plan, FREE Samples 


and other assortments ON APPROVAL. 


HURRY! OFFER LIMITED! 


Rush your puzzle solution before offer closes. 
Only one entry to a family. But you must act 
fast! Write to Puzzle Editor, Artistic Card Co., 


341 Way Street, Elmira, New York. 


(In Canada: write 103 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EASY MONEY 


PUZZLE 


This interesting Puzzle has 9 boxes. There are 
three rows across, three down and two diago- 
nally. We filled in one diagonal row with 
amounts that add up to $150. Now, you fill in 
the empty boxes so that all rows add up to 
$150. Use ONLY these six amounts—$10, $20, 
$30, $70, $80, $90. It CAN be done. Here’s a 
hint: try $80 in the upper right hand box. Can 
you do it? Enter your solution in the small 


puzzle below, and mail for your FREE GIFT. 





DELUXE ROSE ASSORTMENT 


This beautiful box of 21 brand new 
All-Occasion Greeting Cards is a ter- 
rific value! You’d pay 15c to 25c for 
every single card. Yet they’re yours 
FREE —all 21 cards and 21 match- 
ing envelopes — when you answer 
our Puzzle. 


PASTE ON POSTCARD OR MAIL IN ENVELOPE! 
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— — DR. McGAUGHEY 
(From page 4o) organized local 
groups. Gifts totaled $3,434,762. 

Women’s Training Schools, begun 
under Mrs. Winsborough, have devel- 
oped tremendously under Miss 
McGaughey’s leadership. Today there 
are thirteen schools within synods and 
five in presbyteries. In synods where 
there is no regularly-organized train- 
ing school, a co-operative program is 
held in collaboration with adult con- 
ferences. During the years the curric- 
ulum of these schools has been greatly 
enriched and there has been a promin- 
ent effort to relate the curriculum 
with the real needs of the women’s 
groups. 

In 1955 the Snedecor School, elev- 
enth one to be held, had its largest 
attendance on record. 

White Cross work has advanced 
noticeably. The White Cross, a volun- 
teer service begun in 1923, is the pre- 
paration and distribution of supplies 
to hospitals, clinics, and dispensaries 
on world mission fields. In 1954 sup- 
plies were sent to ten medical centers 
in the Congo, three in Korea, one in 
Japan, and one in Formosa. 

One of the most vital aspects of wo- 
men’s work is the origin and develop- 
ment of the Friendship Circle. Con- 
ceived and initiated under Miss 


McGaughey at the Women’s Training | 


School at Montreat in 1936, this pro- 
ject has helped educate and train for 
Christian service numerous students 
from abroad. The students are selected 
by the Board of Women’s Work and 
the Women’s Advisory Council. 

Since the idea was launched, sixteen 
young men and women have profited 
from organized, deeply-Christian 
teaching. They have come from Ja- 
pan, Mexico, Brazil, China, France, and 
Korea. On two occasions an American 
Indian and a Negro girl have been se- 
lected for the honor. 

During Miss McGaughey’s term of 
service, the Board sponsored a visit of 
Dona Cecilia Siqueira, former execu- 
tive secretary of Women’s Work in 
Brazil, and a visit from the present 
secretary there, Dona Nady Werner. 
Miss McGaughey has herself visited 
all the mission fields in Brazil and 
Mexico. 

Concerning future plans, Miss Mc- 
Gaughey says she is going to study at 
Biblical Seminary and travel abroad. 
She looks forward to doing some writ- 
ing and teaching later. 











The Forty-fifth 


SPRUNT 
LECTURES 


February 27— 
March 2, 1956 


James Hastings Nichols, Ph.D. 
Professor of Church History in the 
Federated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


“Worship in the 
Reformed Tradition” 
xk * * 
AUXILIARY 


LECTURES 
Markus Barth, Th.D. 


Professor of New Testament of the 
Federated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
“Introduction 
to Christology”’ 
(The Prologue of the 
Fourth Gospel) 
* 
Paul Freeman Barackman, Th.D. 
Professor of English Bible and Preach- 
ing at the Biblical Seminary in New 
York, New York. 
“Faith on the Road 
of Life”’ 


x &k * 


UNION 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


3401 Brook Road 
Richmond Virginia 
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The whole truth 


for the whole man 








Let’s look at man. 


He is made up of many parts intimately 
joined together. 

Physical, mental, spiritual, social natures 
all are one nature. 


‘The best education should never leave this 
fact out of account. 


‘The best eduational program deals with 
the whole man, not with just one of his 
parts. 


For this reason, our Church has long believed that 
the small liberal arts college with sound academic 
training in the setting of a Christian community is the 
surest means of developing the whole man. 

The result through the years has been a steady 
stream of leaders for our Church, our community, and 
our nation. Graduates of church colleges have excelled 
in leadership because the marks of leadership are the 
qualities the church college attempts to develop: 


Superior development of the mind. 
Humility of spirit. 

Dedication to Christian standards of value. 
Maturity of mind and heart and spirit. 
3road and keen vision. 

Assurance of direction and purpose. 


Balance and poise. 























Liberal Arts as Training in Living 





Just doing a job can be dull in this mechanical age. 


Yet there is a Christian way to do one’s job, regard- 
less of what it is. One can give his best. He can be a 
Christian witness through the quality of his work, his 
attitude, his conversation, his interest in the welfare of 
his fellow workers. 


The church college stresses such values in its liberal 
arts curriculum as a basis for greater happiness in life- 
work and the development of a sense of Christian vo- 
cation. 


Liberal arts education is training of the whole man 
in living and for better living. 








PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL 


Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary 


Know your colleges and seminaries 
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ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 
Box 1176, Richmond 9g, Virginia 
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Lest I lose all thy loveliness, 


Lest I be blind. 


and 85 other poems 
as lovely in 
The Greatest of These 
$1.50 


by Jane Merchant 





at all bookstores 
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and other religious workers 
SAVE $2 to $7 per thousand 
on your LIFE INSURANCE! 


If you are a full-time, paid re- 
ligious worker, you are eligible 
for the MLCU “Double Protec- 
tion’ plan... that provides you 
with twice the life insurance 
coverage at less than half the 
proportionate extra cost. 


Insurance for the clergy 
for over 50 years. Write 
for our free “Double 
Protection”’ bulletin. 


MINISTERS LIFE & 
CASUALTY UNION 
14118 Ministers Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis 16, 
Minn. 
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——— DAY OF PRAYER —— 


(From page 14) But Ssvm- 
phonies take constant keeping in tune, 
and they take hard work. 

Here is revealed the second purpose 
of the World Day of prayer beyond 
the spiritual felowship. It is the desire 
to work and to help others that comes 
as a result of study, prayer, and fel- 
lowship. This expresses itself in an 
offering, poured out on behalf of 
many needs. 

Women and children and_ their 
menfolk, having recently learned to 
read, eagerly pore over magazines that 
help direct them on child care, sanita- 
tion, and gardening. They read in 
Spanish, Hindi, Mayan, Arabic, Am- 
haric, Persian, Otelela. 

Young women come and go from 
buildings that are new. And it is a 
new fact that in Africa women have 
an equal opportunity with men in get- 
ting an education. The World Day of 
Prayer offerings have helped make 
possible the Women’s Center at the 
Protestant Medical Institute at Kim- 
pese in the Congo. 

The Harvester has come to be a 
symbol of joy and friendship to the 
children of migratory farm laborers 
and to the parents. Twenty-two of 
these station wagons seek out the 
camps of America’s fruit and vege- 
table pickers, taking games, motion 
pictures, play schools, community 
centers, and chapel services to these 
Americans who are so essential to the 
lives of all of us. 

In India, Pakistan, Tokyo, Africa, 
vouth study in colleges heiped by the 
World Day of Prayer funds, colleges 
which train for leadership to their 
people in education, medicine, Chris- 
tian faith and living. 


A" OF THIS and much more is hap- 


pening around the world be- 
cause of the gifts and prayers offered 
on the World Day of Prayer. 
Nine Asian educators were brought 
by funds of the World Day of Prayer 
offering to the Seventh National As- 


sembly of United Church Women, 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, November 
7-10, 1955. These women were pre- 


sented in a panel which discussed the 
dangers that threatened the progress 
of Christianity in the revolutionary 
tinder box of Asia. These panelists 
agreed that the dangers included 
rabid nationalism, a wide resurgence 
of the old uation’ religions, and the 
(Continued on page 63) 










































THE HEART OF 
PETER MARSHALL’S FAITH 


a Two Inspirational 
tii 2 ad Messages 
@) PETER me 
M \RSII "I Peter Marshall 
PM from 


MR. JONES, 
MEET THE MASTER 


For all who have come to love and 
respect Peter Marshall, here, in his 
own words, is the essence of his preach- 
ing ministry. ““The Grave in the Gar- 
den” is witness to his faith in life after 
death. In “Keepers of the Springs,” 
Dr. Marshall pays tribute to mothers 
as guardians of Christ’s principles here 
on earth. These two famous Peter 
Marshall messages are unforgettable 
to read and wonderful to give, espe- 
cially for Easter and Mother's Day. 
, $1.00 


NO WINGS 
IN THE MANSE 


Lifeand Laughter 
Under the 
Preacher's Roof 


BETTY FRIST 


A true story of laughter, tears, fun and 
faith at the busiest of homes, the 
pastor’s: Betty Frist remembers “Papa,” 

a preacher in the Deep South, who 
presided over a riotous brood, and 
made them America’s happiest chil- 
dren. Later, married to Dr. J. C. Frist 
of Government Street Presbyterian 
Church, Mobile, Ala., the author got 
a wife’s-eye view of the pastoral call- 
ing, its trials, duties and amusing in- 
cidents. She writes of her life with 
humor and an abundance of solid, 
sensible religion. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 
Publishers 









Pews, Pulpits, Communion 
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Literature 
- (Emack Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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The NEW Book By 
John Sutherland BONNELL 


HEAVEN AND HELL 


What Can You Believe About Them? The minister of Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City, here confronts 
anew the Christian claim to life after death. Treating—in con- 
crete terms—a subject that most ministers shy away from, he 
presents his belief that—even apart from the New Testament 
affirmations—life itself gives persistent and powerful reasons 


for the continuation of human personality. 


_ Written in easy-to-understand style, this powerful interpreta- 
tion will be welcomed by all Christians—especially during the 
Lenten season when the resurrection of Christ centers our atten- 


tion on the subject of immortality. 


by Walter Russell BOWIE 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS 
(Enlarged edition) 


In the simple, natural words of people today, 
these prayers, litanies, meditations, and other 
worship helps capture the beauty and devotion of 
the King James Bible. For this new and enlarged 
edition Dr. Bowie has added more of the worship 
aids that have made Lift Up Your Hearts a mod- 
ern classic of devotional literature! $1.50 


by C. H. DODD 


BENEFITS OF HIS 
PASSION 


In these six brief chapters Dr. Dodd combines 
simplicity and clarity of expression with mature 
insights from his years of study to explain the 
basic ideas and beliefs implied in the Cross of 
Christ. Here is fresh inspiration from the Easter 
story for all who truly want to discover the bene- 
fits of the Passion! $1 


by Clarence E. MACARTNEY 
THE MAN WHO FORGOT 


And Other Sermons on Bible Characters 


This collection of twelve vivid Biblical portraits 


at all bookstores 
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$1 


is painted with a master writer’s skill to reveal 
answers to common problems in Christian living 
—ingratitude, impatience, unrecognized greatness, 
jealousy, and others. Published February 6. $2 


edited by Charles L. WALLIS 


SPEAKERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 
SPECIAL DAYS 


For any time, at any place, on any occasion, here 
is a handy reference aid for every speaker—a 
practical, timesaving tool to help in speaking more 
effectively. Chronologically arranged, completely 
indexed. Published February 6. $3.50 


Newly Revised and Enlarged 


HANDBOOK OF DENOMINATIONS 
by Frank S. MEAD 


The latest and most authentic data—history, doc- 
trines, organization, present status—on 266 reli- 
gious bodies in the United States. Alphabetically 
arranged, completely indexed, thoroughly objec- 
tive, this book provides the information you need 
to better understand your religious neighbors. 
Over 41,000 copies of first edition sold! $2.95 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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Sickness and Accident Protection 











WHETHER YOU ARE 15 OR 75 YEARS OLD 








Includes *25 A Week Payments To You 





Even As You Grow Older There Is No Reduction In Benefits 





Costs Only 12 A Year ! Down Payment 


Age 60 to 69—$18 a Year 


The older you are, the harder it is to get protection 
against financial worries that come when accident or sick- 
ness strikes. That’s why the reliable North American Acci 
dent Insurance Company, of Chicago, issues a special policy 
for qualified men and women up to 75 years of age. It helps 
meet sudden doctor and hospital bills—and the cost is only 
$12 a year for either men or women from 15 to 59 years old 

. only $18 a year from 60 to 6g years .. . from ages 70 to 
75 only $24 a year. Easy payment plan if desired. The policy 
is renewable at the company’s option. ‘These rates are guat 
antecd as long as the policy is continued in force. 

No doctor’s examination required, merely your own state- 
ment as to your present health. If your policy is in effect at 
age 75, you may even continue it to age 80 at no further 
increase in premium. ABSOLUTELY NO REDUCTION 
IN BENEFITS REGARDLESS OF AGE. Protects you 24 
hours a day while in the United States, Alaska, Canada, 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

This is the popular, sound “SERIES 500” Limited Acci- 
dent and Sickness Policy which thousands of men and 
women all over the country are carrying—it pays $25 a week 
for 10 weeks for total disability resulting from certain speci- 
fied accidents and sicknesses; AN ADDITIONAL $25 A 
WEEK for 4 weeks from the first day of disability for acci- 
dents requiring hospital confinement. Even for a minor acci 
dent such as a cut finger you get cash for doctor bills at the 
rate of $3 per visit up to $25. In case of accidental death the 
policy pays $1,000 cash to your beneficiary. Specified air 
travel coverage also included. In addition, the policy covers 
many sicknesses including pneumonia, cancer, diabetes, tu- 
berculosis, polio, ulcer of stomach or intestines, and opera- 
tion for removal of appendix, hemorrhoids, gall bladder, 
kidney and prostate, paying the weekly benefit after the first 
seven days of confinement to either home or hospital. 

Benefits are payable for covered accidents that happen 
after noon of the date the policy is issued. Benefits are paid 
for covered sicknesses originating after thirty days from the 
date the policy is issued. All disability benefits are paid di- 
rectly to you to use any way you wish. 

This fine policy also has a double indemnity feature cov- 
ering travel accidents. You receive $50 a week if disabled by 
an accident to a bus, taxicab, train, subway or street car in 
which you are riding as a passenger; $75 a week if the acci- 
dent requires hospital confinement. The death benefit in- 
creases to $2,000 if caused by a travel accident. 

Following North America’s tradition of plainly reciting 
not only the benefits of its policies but the restrictions in 
coverage, this policy is sold to qualified men and women in 
all occupations except Quarrymen, Underground Miners, 
Smelter or Structural Iron Workers, Longshoremen or Steve- 
dores. This policy does not cover the insured for suicide or 
attempt thereat; while riding in any aircraft (unless injured 


Just $2.50 


Up To Age 59 


Age 70 to 75—$24 a Year 


while riding as a fare-paying passenger on regular commer- 
cial airliner operating between definitely established air. 
ports); venereal disease; hernia; felonious act; while walking 
on a railroad roadbed except while crossing a public high- 
way; while in Military or Naval Service outside the 48 States 
of the United States and the District of Columbia. 


Your benefits are never reduced even though you are also in- 
sured in a Group Plan, Blue Cross or other Hospitalization 
Insurance. So if you are now a member of some worthy hos- 
pitalization plan, you still need this additional protection. Only 
a small percentage of people are confined to a hospital and even 
then for a fraction of the time they are disabled. Most people— 
over 80%—are confined at home where hospitalization plans 
do not apply. Or, they are hospitalized for a few days or a 
week, then spend weeks of convalescence at home before they 
can go back to work again. The North American Policy pays 
specified benefits regardless of whether you are confined to your 
home or a hospital. 


North American Accident Insurance Company has been 
in business for more than a half century and is one of the 
leading insurance companies providing accident and sick- 
ness protection. We have paid over $72,000,000.00 in cash 
benefits to grateful policyholders when they needed help 
most. NORTH AMERICAN IS LICENSED BY THE IN- 
SURANCE DEPARTMENTS OF ALL 48 STATES AND 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Whatever your age, whether you are young or old, male 
or female, you need this sensible, necessary protection. Get 
full details by sending for the revealing booklet, “Cash or 
Sympathy.” This booklet is absolutely free; it will be mailed 
without charge or obligation of any kind. We suggest you 
get your free copy by mailing the coupon to Premier Policy 
Division, North American Accident Insurance Company, of 
Chicago, 10 Commerce Court, Dept. 310, Newark 2, New 
Jersey. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Premier 
Policy 
Newark 2, New Jersey Division 
Please mail me your FREE booklet, “CASH OR SYM- 
PATHY.” I understand there is absolutely no obligation 
of any kind. 


North American Accident Insurance Co., of Chicago 
10 Commerce Court, Dept. 310, 
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NARDROBE RACKS 


++-answer every wraps 
problem 














(Top to Bottom) The 5'2” « 
o.50 Portable Rack holds 50 , 
qats and hats. Goes where 
needed on rubber tired cas- ~ 
ters. The fold away Checkerette 
has 4 ft. hanger bar with 36 
cat hooks. Can be set up 
infew minutes without tools, with 
hanger bar positioned “‘low”’ for 
children, “‘normal” for adults or 
“high” forlong vestments or robes. 
No.3 Wall Rack comes in any length, 
mounts on wall at any height. Ac- 
commodates4 persons per running 
foot. No. 4 Umbrella Stand, 16 or 24 
capacity accommodates congrega- 
tion of 80 or 120 persons. 

Also other types and sizes to 
meet every Church or Sunday School need. All 
are welded steel. All keep wraps 
aired, dry, sanitary and in press, 
All save floor space. 


Write for Catalog CK520 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 West 37th St. + Chicago 9, Ill. 













a 
ers of Church Worship Aids 
fely for over a quarter of a 
century... Write for catalog and listing 
of local dealers desirous of serving you. 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO. 


55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
“a 





WICKLY FOLD 

OR UNFOLD 
FOR 

CHANGING 











LOOM USES 










TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESOWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


M 

SEAT STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


d ¢ foid with complet 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748S. 34th St 
february, 1956 


Milwauk 6. Wlis., Ocptes 















dangerous conflict of Communists 
with Western idealogies. Each of the 
nine pointed out special significances 
for her own country. 

Miss Teruko Komyo, dean of stu- 
dents in Women’s Christian College 
in Tokyo, stated that in her country 
widespread unemployment among the 
numerous educated classes and dis- 
couragement following the occupa- 
tion has brought much social dislo- 
cation and the feeling of hopelessness. 

Miss Doris Wilson, who heads the 
Education Department of Isabella 
Thoburn College in Lucknow, India, 
emphasized that the leaders of Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism are rethinking their 
old faiths in order to meet modern 
needs. Christians, too, she said should 
let the downtrodden masses under- 
stand that their faith has a message 
for the dispossessed. 

Miss Mangat-Rai, principal of Kin- 
naird College for Women in Lahore, 
deplored the small minority of a half- 
million Christians in her country who 
are lost in a sea of ten million Hindus 
and 67' million Moslems. She stated 
that the nationalism of Pakistan is 
centered in the Islamic religion and 
culture which makes the progress of 
Christianity extremely difficult. 

Miss Margaret Stokes, English 
teacher in Saint Christopher’s Train- 
ing College in Madras, advised that 
they pool their resources and join 
hands denominationally. 


HE impact of the World Day of 

Praver increases with each year. 
In local communities throughout 
America worship centers are found 
in business houses, reminding all of 
the opportunity and power of prayer. 
Services are held in stores, banks, fac- 
tories, and open fields, as well as in 
chapels, churches, and cathedrals. The 
reign of God is proclaimed, One God, 
who speaks to all races and tribes— 
one God, one shepherd, one flock. 

The observance becomes a unifying 
force in local communities and has its 
contributing power in the building of 
world community. 

The chain of prayer will begin at 
daybreak February 17, in the Fiji and 
Tonga Islands, just west of the inter- 
national date line. The sun, as it 
reaches us on this day, will have a 
special radiance and a special message 
for those who are prepared to tune in 
to the prayer circuit and listen for the 


| divine note that strikes the tone of 


‘oneness’ that can bring harmony to 
a discordant world. Everyone of us 
has a part to play. Are we in tune? 








YOUR CHURCH 


CAN 
INSPIRE 
WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
low-cost “‘Window- 
phanie” plain glass 
windows can be 
transformed into 
rich, colorful de- 
signs. Easily ap- 





WINDOWPHANIE CO. 
Dept. PS 
855 Bloomfield Avenue, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Do You Need 
EXTRA MONEY ? 


$75 to $500 
In Spare Time Is 
Easy -Fast-Fun 
..» with Sensational New 
First-Time Ideas in 


GREETING CARDS! 


So easy to make extra cash when you 
show these 2 spectacular never-be- 
, fore-seen box assortments to 
@*. friends, neighbors, everybody you 

know. They “go wild’ over sen- 














ae sational new 3-in-1 Royal DeLuxe 
aw) All -Occasion Ass’t. with the three 
different popular shapes, and the ir- 
resistible T’ All-in-Fun Humorous As- 
sortment. For Birthdays, Anniver- 
saries, Baby-Births, Get- Well, etc. 
Each assortment sells for low price— 
you make up to 50c profit on every 
$1.00 you take in! 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Rush coupon NOW for both As- 
sortments, postpaid and on ap- 


trated Catalog of over 40 other 
fast - selling money - makers: 
charming Mandarin Parch- 
s ment All-Occasion Ass’t., 
\ different New-SLANT Ev- 
\) eryday Ass’t., Gift-Wrap- 
pings, Stationery, Chil- 
dren’s Books, Novelty 
Gifts —and an exquisite 
new assortment of 
=4\ Master Greeting Cards. 
4. Mail Coupon TODAY! 
\,, WALLACE BROWN, Inc. 
Dept. B-60 
11 East 26th St. 
( New York 10, N. Y. 
er a, a a 
WALCACE BROWN, Inc. Dept. B-60 
11 East 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me on approval the 2 All- Occasion 
Greeting Card Assortments, plus Free Iilustrated Cat. 
| alog and simple Money-Making Plan. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 











CITY & STATE - | 
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WHO WILL GO? 











